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From the Literary Gazette, April 1818. 


THE HILL OF CAVES, 


WITH OTHER POEMS. 


BY WM. READ, Be6Q. 


We have in latter times received philosophy which in England has been 


from Ireland some very noble 
contributions to the mind and the glory 
of the empire. She has supplied us 
with great orators, vigorous statesmen, 
and distinguished soldiers. But her 
productiveness seems to have fallen into 
the wane, and, with the exception of one 
name now first of the first in soldiership, 
Ireland has given no tribute to the 
mighty struggle in which the world has 
been involved and shaken. We hear 
nothing from her beyond the victories 
of petty faction and personal discontent, 
the boastings of suspicious patriotism, 
and the menaces of vulgar insurrection. 
This is all melancholy ; the crime or the 
folly by which such a state of things has 
been produced, may yet, and with no 
long interval, deepen into fearful and 
tempestuous agitation. But there are 
still manly minds and honourable hearts 
in Ireland. ‘The poems to which we 
are about to refer are the work of a man 
of talents and principle. If there is a 
feature which attracts us additionally to 
these poems, it is the part of Ireland in 
which they were written. Betrast, 
with a certain literary spirit, has unfortu- 
nately intermixed with this claim on 
history, some less respectable distinctions; 
and the tone of her pamphleteers and 
poets has been not unfrequently tinged, 
at least as much with French republic- 
anism as with English loyalty. ‘The 
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so long detected as the mere trick of 
fools and villains to disguise projects of 
absurdity and blood, is still absolutely 
good for something in the lips of those 
remote and simple people ; and so slow 
is the travel of common sense in the 
world, that the hapless fate of Napo- 
leon continues to be quoted as an in- 
stance of the cruelty of Fortune. ‘They 
have now however sent out a Poet, 
and, unquestionably, the ablest their 
town has produced, though he has had 
no tears to shed over the exile of St. 
Helena, aud no ambition to exercise in 
taking the lead in factious foolery. The 
principal poem describes the beauty of 
the romantic country in the north of 
Ireland ; mingling from time to time a 
train of moral seatiment with deseri 
tion singularly clear and characteristic, 
Two striking tales are introduced, with 
which we commence our extracts, less 
from their intrinsic beauty than from 
their facility of separation trom the body 
of the work. 


THE DRUID’S SHRINE. 


Othal, who swayed the Western Isles, 
Which stud like gems the Geean foam, 
Had turned his p!umed and plaided files 
From Norway’s hills victorious home ; 
And trophies shone in tower and dome, 
And chiefs and bards were gathered far, 
And Beauty came, in resy bloom, 

To blush beneath the Northern star : 
One youth from rocky Albin steera, 

Her sceptre's hope of future years. 
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xIx. 


‘ O’er billows kissed by morning’s dyes, 
With broad wings spread upon the breeze, 
How fleetly fair our galley flies— 

A snow-white swan on summer seas! 

And soon the clustering Hebrides 

Shall glad our sight, when Othal’s towers 
Ring Joud to love and valour’s praise ; 
And harps are sweet in ladies’ bowers !’ 
Thus Irial said, as o’er the sea 

His dark eye flashed exultingly. 


xx. 


But winds and waves are faithless ever, 

As lover’s vow, or Leman’s tear ; 

Though smooth their seeming, trust them never— 
Those lead to death, and these despair! 

Ere eve, the breeze, which blew so fair, 

Was hushed ; the sails flapped loose, as tossed 
The galley idly in the air ; 

The shadow ofa tempest crossed 

The troubled deep ; and, passing by, 

Each gust was likea spirit’s sigh ! 


XXI. 


Then burst the eloud which o’er them hung ;=— 

On ocean’s breast a moment’s brightness 

Flashed far ; the pealing thunder rung 

*Thwart Heaven ; each forehead reel’d with lightness— 
And instant roll’d each cye-ball sightless ; 

And darkly now, and fiercely, speeds 

The impetuous blast ; in foamy whiteness 

Leap the mad waves, like battle steeds, 

Whose silver manes toss high and far 

Amid the sable storm of war ! 


XXII. 
Borne wildly on the tempest’s wing, 
The groaning pinnace rides the wave ; 
Now sweeps the cloud with rapid swing— 
Now plunges to a gulphing grave : 
And, though the mariners were brave, 
When Death thus made his visage bare, 
And fainting Hope saw nought to save— 
The boldest eye—the sternest there— 
Seen in the light’ning’s passing blaze, 
Looked frozen in its fixed amaze ! 


XXIII. 


All, save young Irial’s ;~sternly bright, 

As lion’s glance at hunter’s spear, 

His seemed to catch a bolder light 

From that which fir’d the hemisphere ! 

He felt—that feeling was not fear— 

Each coming billow might o’erwhelm :— 
When sunk the pilot in despair, 

He firmly grasped the abandoned helm, 
And looked, his keen eye heavenward cast, 
As half exulting in the blast. 


The vessel is driven on the Irish 
shore, where they fiad the Druids offer- 
ing up a human sacrifice. They are 
received with hospitality, and suffered 
to enjoy the stranger’s privilege, of not 
being questioned of their friendship or 
enmity for three days. Buta nobler 
victim than the one whom they saw 
perish is in the Druid’s power, and 
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“ Lismora’s lovely daughter” must die, 
to give success to an expedition then 
preparing. Her story is strikingly dis- - 
closed, and the young hero determines, , 
to liberate her. 


XLIV. 


‘* Now to the prison-cave we fly.” 

As Irial and the Bard drew near, 

Her lily cheek and earthward eye 
Seem’d fading in a still despair ; 

And crowding o’er her bosom fair, 

Like radiance breaking thro’ a cloud, 
Rich tresses shed their sunshine there, 
As wildly, mocking bands, they flow’d ; 
A lamp burned o’er her couch, and shed 
Its lustre on that drooping head. 


XLV. 
The Virgin turn’d, with timid eye,~— 
Snatched quick the lamp that near her shone, 
Flung back her braids of orient dye, 
Gazed fearful as the startled fawn, 
Which shrinks from al} it looks upon : 
But when the light o’er Coura’s face, 
Her father’s best-loved Bard—was thrown, 
A glow of wonder warm’d with grace 
That marble cheek, and eyes, long dull, 
Shone thro’ wet lashes beautiful. 


She is borne from the prison; their 
flight is perceived, and they are forced 
to fight their way. 


L. 


They now had gained the gentler slope 
Extending downwards to the deep, 
Supporting that faint maid with hope, 
They ceased to feel, From steep to steep 
Far-flaming torches wildly leap, 

As meteors fire the midnight sky ; 

Their splendour broke the eagle’s sleep, 
He fled his crag, and seem’d on high 
Some Spirit poised on dusky wing 

In the Moon’s circle hovering ! 


They reach the water's side; the 
princess is placed in the bark, but they 
have not yet escaped from the Druids, 
who pursue them into the waves. ‘The 
triumphant catastrophe is told with 
great animation and picturesque power : 


LiIt. 


That host was rushing thro’ the water, 

As rose the galley’s swelling sail, 

With blades which thirsted for the slaughter, 
And torches waving in the gale. 

Kind Heaven !—they may not now avail! 
But, lo! careering towards the shore, 

In white plum’d crest and glittering mail, 
His charger’s flank embossed with gore,— 

A warrior madly wroth, draws near, 

And fiereely shakes his flashing spear. 


LIV. 
*T was stern Siornah, Ullin’s king : * 
Quick seized the Bard his bow, and drew. ‘ 


~ 
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An arrow to its point,—the string 

Snapped ere the winged avenger flew ; 
Not so the Tyrant ’scapes his due ! 

A chord rent swiftly from the harp 

Now twangs upon the sounding yew ; 

The shaft is smooth—the steel is sharp— 
No more that Chief thro’ blood shall roam, 
His own is on the white sea-foam ! 


The poem closes with a farewell of 
the Bard to the country which he was 
thus forced to abandon, 

We may ata future time give further 
extracts. How much is it to be desired 


The Gypsies of Hesse-Darmstadt. 
that the fine mind of Ireland should 
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more generally be turned into this di+ 
rection ! ive infinitely preferable is 
this single effort of a man of genius, to 
the whole mass of her giddy harangues 
and paltry pamphleteering! how much 
more healthful and noble the glow of 
this enthusiasm, than the perpetual dis- 
figuring inflammation, that only betrays 
the morbidness within, poverty of spirit, 
and dissoluteness of principle ! 








GYPSIES. 


From La Belle Assemblee, March 1318, 


i Germany, as in most other king- 
doms of Europe, severe laws had 
been directed against this vagabond peo- 
ple, and the Landgraves of Hesse had not 
been behind hand in such denunciations. 
They were on their first arrest, branded 
as vagabonds, punished with stripes, 
and banished from the circle; and, in 
case of their return, were put to death 
without mercy. These measures only 
served to make them desperate. Their 
bands became more strong and more 
open in their depredations: they often 
marched as strong as fifty or a hundred 
armed men; bade defiance to sie ordi- 
nary police ; plundered the villages in 
Open day; wounded and slew the pea- 
sants who endeavoured to protect their 
property ; and skirmished, im some in- 
stances successfully, with the parties of 
soldiers and militia dispatched against 
them. Their chiefs, on these occasions, 
were John La’ Fortune, a determined 
villain, otherwise named Hemperla ; an- 
other called the Great Gallant, his bro- 
ther, and others. Their ferocity may 
be judged of from the following instan- 
ces. 
A lieutenant, or officer of police, named 
Emeraner, set off. with two assistants to 
disperse a band of gipsies, who had ap- 
peared near Hirzenhayn, in the territory 
of Stolberg. He seized on two or three 
stragglers, whom he found in the village, 
and whom, females as well as males, he 
seems to have treated with much severity. 
Some, however, escaped to a large band 
which lay in an adjacent forest, who, un- 
der command of the Great Gallant, 


Hemperla, Antony Alexander, and 
others, immediately put themselves. in 
motion to rescue their comrades, and 
avenge themselves of Emeraner. The 
Lieutenant had the courage to ride out 
to meet them, with his two attendants, 
at the passage of a bridge, where he fir- 
ed his pistol at the advancing gang, and 
called out “Charge,” as if he had been 
at the head of a party of cavalry. The 
gipsies, however, aware, from the re 

of the fugitives, how weakly the officer 
was accompanied, continued to advance 
to the end of the bridge, and ten or 
twelve dropping on one knee, gave fire 
on Emeraner, who was then obliged to 
turn his horse and ride off, leaving his 
two attendants at the mercy of the ban- 
ditti. One of these men, called Hempel, 
was instantly beaten down, and suffered, 
especially at the hands of the gipsy wo- 
men, much cruel and abominable out- 
rage. After stripping him of every rag 
of his clothes, they were about to mur- 
der the wretch outright ; but, at the ear- 
nest instance of the landlord of the in 
they contented themselves with beat- 
ing him dreadfully, and imposing on 
him an oath, that he would never more 
persecute any gipsy, or save any flesh- 
man (dealer in human flesh), for so they 
call the officers of justice, or poliee. 

The other assistant of Emeraner made 
his escape; but his principal was not so 
fortunate. When the gipsies had wrought” 
their wicked pleasure on Hempel, they 
compelled the landlord of the little inn’ 
to bring them a flagon of brandy, in’ 
which they mingled a charge of gun- 
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powder and three pinches of salt; and 
each partaking of this singular beverage, 
took a solemn oath that they would 
stand to each other until they had cut 
thongs, as they expressed it, out of the 
flesh-man’s hide» ‘The Great Gallant, at 
the same time, distributed to them, out 
of a little box, billets, which each was 
directed to swallow, and which were 
supposed to render them invulnerable. 

Thus inflamed and encouraged, the 
whole route, amounting to fifty well- 
armed men, besides women, armed with 
clubs and axes, set off with horrid 
screams to a neighbouring hamlet, called 
Glazhutte, in which the object of their 
resentment had sought refuge. ‘They 
took military possession of the streets, 
posting centinels to prevent interruption 
or attack from the alarmed inhabitants. 
Their leaders then presented themselves 
before the inn, and demanded that Eme- 
raner should be delivered up to them. 
When the innkeeper endeavoured to 
elude their demand, they forced their 
way into the house, and finding the un- 
happy object of pursuit concealed in a 
garret, Hemperla and others fired their 
muskets at him, then tore his clothes from 
his body, and precipitated him down the 
staircase, where he was dispatched with 
many wounds. 

Meanwhile the inhabitants of the vi!- 
lage began to take to arms, and one of 
them attempted to ring the alarm bell, 
but was prevented hy an armed gipsy, 
stationed for that purpose. At length, 
their bloody work being ended, the gip- 
sies assembled and retreated out of the 
town with shouts of triumph, exclaiming 
that the flesh-man was slain, displaying 
their spoils and hands stained with 
blood, and headed by the Great Gallant 
riding on the horse of the murdered officer. 

A country clergyman named Heinsius, 
the pastor of a village called Dorsdorff, 
who had the misfortune to be accounted 
a man of wealth, was also the subject of 
their cruelty. Hemperla, with a band of 
ten gipsies and a villain named Essper 
George, who had joined himself with 
them, though not of their nation by 
birth, beset the house of the unfortunate 
Minister, with a resolution to break in 
and possess themselves of his money ; 
and if interrupted by the peasants to fire 
upon them, and repel force by force. 


The Gipsies of Hesse- Darmstadt. 
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With this desperate intention they sur- - 
rounded the parsonage house at mid-; 
night; and their leader, Hemperla, hav- 
ing cut a hole through the cover of the 
sink, or gutter, endeavoured to creep in- 
to the house through that passage, hold- 
ing in his hand a lighted torch made of 
straw. The daughter of the pastor chan- 
ced however, to be up, and in the 
kitchen, at this late hour, by which 
fortunate circumstance she escaped the 
fate of her father and mother, When 
the gipsy saw there was a person in the 
kitchen, he drew himself back out of 
the gutter, and ordered his gang to foree 
the doors, regarding as little the ndise 
which accompanied this violence, as if 
the place had been situated in a wilder- 
ness instead of a populous hamlet, 
Others of the gang were posted at the 
windows of the house, to prevent the es- 
cape of the inmates. Nevertheless, the 
young woman already mentioned, let 
herself down from a window which had 
escaped their notice, and ran to seek as- 
sistance for her parents. 

In the meanwhile the gipsies had 
burst open the outward door of the 
house, with a beam of wood which chan- 
ced to be lying in the court-yard. They 
next forced the door of the sitting apart- 
ment, and were met by the poor clergy- 
man, who prayed them at least to spare 
his life and that of his wife. But he 
spoke to men who knew no mercy, 
Hemperla,struck him on the breast with 
his torch; and receiving the blow as a 
signal of death, the poor man staggered 
back to the table, and sinking in a chair, 
leaned his head on his hand, and ex- 
pected the mortal blow. In this posture 
Hemperia shot him dead with a pistol. 
‘The wife of the clergyman endeavoured 
to fly, on witnessing the murder of her 
husband, but was dragged back and slain 
by a pistol shot, fired either by Essper 
George, or by a gipsy called Christian. 
By a crime so dreadful these murderers 
ouly gained four silver cups, fourteen 
silver spoons, some trifling articles of 
apparel, and about 22 florins in money. 
They might have made a more important 
booty, but the centinels whom they had 
left on the outside, now intimated to 
them thatthe bamlet was alarmed, and 
that it was time to retire, which they did 
accordingly, undisturbed and in safety. 
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At length, in the end of the same year, 
a/heavy and continued storm of snow 
compelled the gipsy hordes to abandon the 
woods which had so long served them as 
a refuge, and to approach more near to 
the dwellings of men. As their move- 
ments could now be traced and obsery- 
ed, the land lieutenant, Kroecker, who 
had been an assistant to the murdered 
Emeraner, received intelligence of a band 
of gipsies having appeared in the district 
of Solms-assenheim, at a village called 
Fauerbach. Being aided by a party of 
soldiers and volunteers, he had the luck 
to secure the whole gang, being twelve 
men and one woman. Among these was 
the notorious Hemperla, who was 
dragged by the heels from an oven in 
which he was attempting to conceal 
himself. Others were taken in the same 
manner, and imprisoned at Giessen, with 
a view to their trial. 

Numerous acts of theft, robbery, and 
murder, were laid to the charge of these 
unfortunate wretches ; and according to 
the existing laws of the empire, they 
were interrogated under torture. They 
were first tormented by means of thumb- 
screws, Which they did not seem greatly 
to regard; the Spanish boots, or leg 
vices were next applied, and seldom 
failed to extort contession. Hemperla a- 
lone set both means of torture at defi- 
ance, which induced the judges to be- 
lieve he was possessed of some spell a- 
gainst these agonies. Having in vain 
searched his body for the supposed 
charm, they caused his bair to be cut off, 
on which he himself observed, that had 
they not done so he could have stood 
the torture for some time longer. As it 
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was, his resolution gave way, and he 
made, under the second application of 
the Spanish boots, a full confession, not 
only of the murders of which he was ac- 
cused, but of various other crimes. 
While he was in this agony the judges 
had the cruelty to introduce his mother, 
a noted gipsy woman called the Crone, 
into the torture chamber, who shrieked 
fearfully, and tore herface with her nails 
on perceiving the condition of her son, 
and still more on hearing him acknow- 
ledge lis guilt. 

Evidence of the guilt of the other pri- 
soners was also obtained from their own 
confession, with or without torture, and 
from the testimony of witnesses examin- 
ed by the fiscal. Sentence was finally 
passed on them, condemning four gip- 
sies, among whom was Hemperla, to be 
broken on the wheel, nine others to be 
hanged, and thirteen, of whom the 
greater part were women, to be beheaded, 

It is impossible to read these anec- 
dotes without feeling that the indiscrimi- 
nate application of the brand, the 
scourge, the boots, and the thumb- 
screws, against this unfortunate class of 
beings, merely because they followed the 
course of their fathers, from which the 
law made no provision for reclaiming 
them, must have hardened their hearts, 
and whetted their desire of vengeance. 
The narrations also place in a new light 
the gipsy character; and as they shew 
to what excesses it is capable of being 
perverted, may serve to stimulate the ex- 
ertions of those humane persons who 
have formed the project of rescuing this 
degraded portion of society trom mendi- 
city, ignorance, and guilt. 
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MR. PANANTYS LATE CAPTIVITY IN ALGIERS,* 


From the New Monthly Magazine, April 1818, 


HOEVER has not been at Al- 


giers,t says Mr. Pananti, who- 





* Concluded from page 132, 
_ t Itis a war of religion which the three Regencies 
yicessantly carry on against the Christians. ‘They 
ave no particular wrongs to revenge, no political 
aim to attain; they seek not at the expense of their 
present repose to ensure future tranquillity ; they do 
not wage war that they may enjoy peace; they have 
no other object than war itself, or rather piracy. It is 
for the purpose of ociaing our countrymen and friends, 
of subjecting them to all the outrages and tortures 
which they would fam extend to every one of us, that 
their ships continually plough the seas, that they vio- 
treaties as soon as they ave concluded them, and 


that mutually lending their flag to each other, they 


ever has not beheld the state to which 
Christians reduced to slavery by the peo- 
ple of Barbary are doomed, kiuows not 
all the horror and bitterness of adversity, 
or into whata forlorn and wretched state 
it is possible for the souls of the miserable 
sons of men to be plunged. I, who have 
witnessed and experienced this, am un- 









alternately pretend to belong to Tunis, or 
Algiers, whenever by changing their 
they ean, under borrowed colours, wreak upon ‘ 


tians this never-ceusing hate. 
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able to e in words all that is felt 
and endured by one precipitated into this 
horrible calamity. As soon as a man is 
declared a slave he is stripped of his 
clothes and supplied with others of 
coarse stuff; he is most commonly left 
without shoes and stockings, and with his 
bare head exposed to the burning rays of 
the sun. Many allow their beards to 
grow as a mark of desolation and sorrow, 
and live in a state of filth which excites 
equal disgust and pity. Part of these 
wretches are employed in making ropes 
and sails in the arsenal; these are con- 
stantly under the eyes and scourges of 
the alguasils, who grossly abuse their 
barbarous authority, and extort from 
them the little money which they some- 
times possess. Others remain slaves to 
the Dey, or are sold to wealthy Moors, 
who doom them to the most degrading 
offices ; while others again are condemn- 
ed like beasts of burden to carry wood 
and stone, and to perform the hardest 
labour with their legs confined by an 
iron chain. Of all the slaves these are the 
most wretched. They have no bed to 
lie down upon, no clothes to cover them ; 
and their only food consists of two loaves,as 
black as soot, which are thrown to them 
as if todogs. At night they are shut up 
in the bagnio, like criminals sentenced to 
the galleys. 

The galleys were in fact invented by 
the Christians for the captive Africans. 
The disgraceful example of this cruel 
and humiliating usage was set by us; 
our forefathers were actuated by that re- 
ligious animosity to which our contempo- 
raries are victims ; and it was because 
the punishment of the captive Mussul- 
mans appeared more severe than any oth- 
er, that the Europeans conceived the idea 
of associating with them the vilest crimi- 
nals in the bugnios of Rome, Genoa, 
Leghorn and Malta. Let us not hesitate 
to admit that we have been unjust and 
cruel persecutors, especially as it was 
with us that the system originated ; but 
after repairing the wrongs done by us to 
humanity, after abolishing the negro slave 
trade, and the bagnio of the Knights of 
Malta, we have a right to demand for 
ourselves that justice which we render to 
the professors of a different faith, Eu- 
rope no longer dooms a free man to 
slavery for the mere crime of having been 
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born a Mussulman ; neither ought she | ; 
any longer to suffer the African to con- ~ 
demn the European to servitude for the 
sole crime of having been born a Chris- 
tian. 

The slaves, continues M. Pananti, lie 
crowded together in open corridors, ex~ 
posed to winds, rain, storms, and all the 
inclemencies of the air and seasons, In 
the country they sleep under the canopy 
of Heaven, or shut up in deep holes to 
which they are obliged to descend by a 
ladder, after which the top is secured 
with an iron grating. At day-break they 
are roused by the opprobrious cry: A 
trabajo cornutos ! and driven to work 
like beasts of burden with stripes accom- 
panied with blasphemies and’ curses. 
Many are employed in emptying wells 
or digging sewers, where they remain for 
whole seasons up to the middle in water, 
and breathe a mephitic air. Others are 
obliged to descend frightful precipices, 
with death over their heads, and death 
beneath their feet. Others are harnessed 
to carriages together with mules or asses ; 
but it is they that are obliged to draw 
the greatest part of the burden, and they 
too receive the Jargest proportion of 
stripes. Many are crushed to death in 
quarries by the falling-in of the earth ; 
and many, buried in profound recesses, 
never again behold the light. Hundreds 
die every year for want of food or attend- 
ance, of the blows which they receive, or 
merely of grief, despondency and despair. 
Woe be to them if they dare to murmur 
or utter the slightest lamentation. For 
the smallest negligence they receive two 
hundred blows on the sole of the feet, 
or back ; and for the least resistance they 
are punished with death. 

When a wretched slave is rendered 
incapable of proceeding farther by exces- 
sive fatigue, or cruel treatment, he is left 
in the middle of the road, where he re- 
mains exposed to the cutting contempt 
of the Moors, and is sometimes crushed 
to death by the wheels of their carriages, 
They retura from the mountains dripping 
with blood or covered with bruises ; they 
sink from fatigue and inanition, and meet 
not with a compassionate heart or an 
assisting hand. One evening as it began 
to grow dusk, I heard a faint voice call- 
ing me. I went up to the spot from 
which it proceeded, and saw an unfortu- 
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nate wretch extended on the ground. fore I was out of hearing of the dismal 


His lips were covered with foam, and the 
blood gushed copiously from his eyes 
and nose, I sto overwhelmed with 
pity and horror. ‘Christian! christian !” 
said he, in a doleful voice, “ haye com- 
passion on my sufferings, and put an end 
to a life which I can no longer endure.” 
—‘ Unhappy man,” said I, “ who are 
you then ?”-—* [ am a slave,” answered 
he, “ unhappy indeed is the lot of 
slaves!” At this moment an oldack, a 
petty military officercameup. ‘“ Infidel 
dog,’ erred he to the dying wretch, “don’t 
stop up the road at the moment when an 
Effendi is passing” —and pushed the poor 
creature down a precipice. 

Another day a slave filled me with 
still greater horror. He was dolefully 
seated at the foot of an old wall; near 
him lay an enormous burden under which 
he seemed to have sunk. His face was 
pale and emaciated ; his eyes dull and 
fixed, and his brow exhibited the wrin- 
kles of affliction and premature old age. 
He was in violent agitation, beat his 
breast and his forehead, and deep sighs 
burst from the recesses of his heart. 
‘‘ What are you doing, christian ?” said 
Itohim. “ What misfortune has thus 
plunged you into despair ?”—-* Poor 
christians !” replied he ; “ they have no 
one to assist them on earth, and their 
groans are not heardin Heaven! Na- 
ples is my country ; but have I really a 
country, when nobody relieves me, no- 
body remembers me? At home, I was 
rich, noble, illustrious ; see how misery 
and slavery alter the looks of men. For 
eleven years have I suffered, laboured, 
and implored compassion. But I will 
cease to complain, or to seek succour. 
From whom could I expect it? to whom 
could Lapply ? in whom confide? what 
have I done to be thus oppressed, to be 
thus tormented?” I exhorted him in the 
best manner I could to patience and re- 
signation ; I spoke to him of the exalted 
hopes and eternal rewards of virtue. He 
gave a bitter smile, and with a look of 
despair begged me to leave him. I re- 
tired with a feeling of not less horror than 
pity, and soon saw him rolling violently 


wailings of the slave. ; ; 
Slavery has in it something degrading 
and debasing, which freezes the heart, 
disgusts the eye, and revolts the mind.— 
This degraded being is despised as the 
East Indians despise the proscribed and 
accursed casts of the Parias and Pulkis. 
Slaves accustomed to scorn and oppres- 
sion, at length imagine themselves to be 
not Jess contemptible than unfortunate. 
Those iron chains, which among us are 
a sign of guilt and dishonour, debase the 
souls of those who wear them. Slavery 
extends even to the heart. The son of 
the civilized European at length believes 
himself to be of an inferior nature to the 
savages of the African Syrtes ; and the 
free-born man who had learned to raise 
his eyes to Heaven, fancies himself made 
for the vile condition of beasts of burden. 
The soul is often purified in the crucible 


of adversity, but in the condition of a~ 


slave, there is something dreary and ab- 
ject, which deprives courage of its met- 
tle, which extinguishes the fire of every 
generous passion, and which robs man 
of his intelligence and dignity. The 
greatest of all misfortunes is, that virtue, 
which triumphs over all adversity, which 
sometimes renders the latter useful to us 
—virtue itseif is often weakened or even 
stifled in hearts oppressed by the barbari- 
ty of men, or crushed by the feeling of a 
degraded nature. Sorrow, when it 
breaks the spirits, makes the heart bad ; 
the virtues all proceed from a noble and 
elevated soul, while basenes engenders 
nothing but vice. Religion itself, that 
heavenly support to which the true be- 
liever clings when every other prop is 
overthrown, religion no longer affords 
consolation to the ulcerated heart. The 
wretched cease to turn towards Heaven, 
when they find themselves forsaken upon 
earth. If at least in suffering together, 
these unfortunates mingled their tears, and 
supported one another in their afflictions ! 
—but alas! friendship, the mild soother 
of afflicted hearts becomes mute to be- 


ings who have never met with pity. In- ~ 


stead of loving and cheering, they ‘hate 
and envy one another. He who has too 
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and the flame of kindness extinguished 
in his heart: that heart itself becomes 
dry and hard. 

Nothing, remarks M. Sismonde de 
Sismondi, appears to us more striking 
than this observation of an eye-witness 
on the moral effects of stavery, on that 
prostration of character, that contagion of 
scorn which even extends to him who is 
the object of it, that confession of inferi- 
ority which force alone extorts from 
weakness, that contraction of the heart 
which closes it against pity when our 
own miseries exhaust upon ourselves our 
whole faculty of suffering. Many other 
observations serve to confirm this melan- 
choly truth. We know that in great na- 
tional calamities, pestilence, famine, and 
great military disasters, the heart, in the 
midst of sufferings and dangers, is shut 
to compassion ; and selfishness, called 
into full action, to preserve our own ex- 
tisence, stifles all other affections. We 
know that a race rarely incurs universal 
contempt, without becoming really des- 
picable ; that the government which 
guarantees liberty, renders men more 
virtuous, by iaaking them respectable in 
their own eyes, and that despotism de- 
grades even in a stil] greater degree than 
it renders them miserable. This obser- 
vation is as old as the time of Homer, 
and has stood the test of experience.— 
Yet it is not without pain that we are 
obliged to acknowledge that the noblest 
and most valuable possession which is left 
us—that virtue, like wealth and liberty, 
may be wrested from us by fortune. 

The degradation of the Christians in 
Barbary, throws likewise a terrific light 
on the state of the negro slaves in the col- 
onies. ‘The planters have incessantly 
repeated that this degraded race cannot 
deserve our compa-sion; that, holding 
an interinediate place between the brute 
and man, the negroes themselves acknow- 
ledge their inferiority ; that they are bora 
to obey and to suffer; that they have no 
elevation of character, no generosity, no 
greatness of soul, and if they possess any 
virtues, they are inerely those of domestic 
animes, Our Muropean colonists have 
degraded the Black to insult him after- 
wards; the vices with which they re- 
proach him are their own work, and 
Providence seeins to have undertaken to 
contradict them, and to avenge human 
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nature, which they calumniate by giving, 
the African his retaliation on the coast of 
Barbary. There the white Christian is a 
slave, huddled among beasts of. burden, | 
ill-treated and degraded ; there too he 
has forgotten all the prerogatives by 
which he is distinguished ; his heart has 
at once lost the elevated sentiments which 
would have defended him against his 
masters, and the tender feelings which 
would have alleviated the sufferings of 
his companions in misfortune. He is, 
become rapacious, idle, cruel, cowardly, 
and deceitful, merely because he is be- 
come asiave. God forbid that we should 
wish any man or any class of men to ex- 
perience misfortune, especially a misfor- 
tune so dreadful as slavery. But if the 
terrible reprisals of Africa must be exer- 
cised upon Christians, if two or three 
thousand of our brethren must be con- 
tinually shut up in the bagnios of Al- 
giers, as many in those of Tunis, as many 
in those of Tripoli, and others in those of 
Morocco and Mogador ; it were at least 
to be wished that those only who have 
trampled on the rights and dignity of 
man, should experience that melancholy 
fate, and that we might never see any fall 
into slavery but those who have slaves 
themselves. 

A noble wish, in which we join M 
Pananti, 1s, the abolition of slavery in 
Africa, and the destruction of a govern- 
inent which, to the disgrace of the Euro- 
pean nations, is wholly supported by 
robberies committed upon them. Would 
to God there were established along the 
whole coast of Barbary, a liberal govern- 
ment to restore prosperity to that beaut:- 
ful portion of the glohe, to call a numer- 
Ous nation to civilization and opulence, 
to open new channels for European in- 
dustry, in the richest and nearest inarket 
to us, in return for new enjoyments and 
corn of which Barbary will long be the 
granary ! 

M. Pananti leaves no room to doubt 
for a moment that the bombardment of 
Algiers by the English fleet, instead of 
ameliorating the condition of those who 
navigate the Mediterranean, or traffic with 
Barbary, has only augmented their dan- 
gers. ‘Tine Dey indeed has been com- 
pelled to set at liberty the captives who 
were in Algiers; but his hatred of the 
Christians, his resentment and thirst o! 


_ 
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revenge have ever since known no bounds. 
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the centre ; he overthrewthe power of 


He has received from the Europeans the the Vandals, and restored to Justinian 


most cutting affront, but his power has 
in no respect diminished ; for it must not 
be imagined that the death of eight or 
ten thousand men, women, and children, 
who perished at the bombardment of Al- 
giers, or the burning of a great number 
of the houses and shops of the peaceable 
inhabitants, is a national calamity in the 
eyes of an African tyrant. ‘T’o him it is 
but an insult ; and he feels it the more 
keenly as it was inflicted by the race 
which he terms infidel and despises. 
Accordingly from that moment he set 
about preparing the means of revenging 
himself upon it. The African Regencies, 
which previously were always divided, 
are now united by a close alliance. The 
paramountship of the Sublime Porte, 
which had been long slighted, has been 
afresh invoked that it may serve them 
fora protection. The utmost activity 
has been ever since exerted to add to the 
fortifications, to raise new levies of troops, 
to build new ships, and the moment can- 
not be far distant when the European 
consuls will be massacred at Algiers, the 
merchants settled there thrown in irons, 
and when new swarms of corsairs will 
infest the seas and recommence their pi- 
racies. 

It is not by a bombardment, a cruel 
measure whenever it is useless, that the 
Barbary States are to be punished, but 
by an armed establishment in the midst 
ofthem. Wrest from the piratic Regen- 


those extensive provinces, which seemed 
no longer fit to belong to an empire so 
enfeebled. Thrice was Africa subdued 
from west to east by the Arabs; and it 
appears that none of these armies of con- 
querors ever exceeded 40,000 men. 

The French and Spaniards, it is true, 
have not had the same success in their 
attempts upon Africa. Religious fanat- 
icism, which heightens the bravery ofthe 
soldier, almost always blinds the pru- 
dence of the commander. Nothing less 
than a miracle could have rendered the 
expedition of St. Louis against Tunis in 
1270 successful ; and a miracle it was 
that this pious monarch expected. The 
conquests ofthe Portuguese and Span- 
iards at the end of the 15th and the begin 
ning of the 16th century were the work 
of a handful of men, and the success rs 
surpassed the means by which it was ob- 
tained, till the period when Charles V. 
wholly occupied with a different ambi- 
tion, renounced the empire which his pre- 
decessors had been on the point of found- 
ing in Mauritania. 

The Spaniards had conquered Oran 
and Bugia, and in 1509 made tributary 
the kings of Algiers and T'remesene ; but 
the greatest obstacle to their success con- 
sisted in the ferocity of their leaders and 
the fanaticism of their soldiers and priests. 
Their generals drenched the coast of Af- 
rica with blood ; and such were their 
perfidy and intolerance as to unite the 
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cies a country which they are not worthy different tribes of Mauritania against 
to govern, and make the Moors happy them. They had found them divided as 
instead of punishing them for crimes in they now are, and all equally ready to 
which they have no hand, and which be- shake off a yoke which was intolerable, 
long exclusively to their masters. His- had they not been offered in exchange 
tory seems to prove that there is no re- one still more galling and abhorrent. 
gion of the globe the conquest of which It is well known what resentment was 
is sO easy as that of Mauritania, since it felt by the Moors against the odious 
was scarcely ever attempted without suc- Hugh de Moncada, who boasted that he 
ceeding. ‘The Romans attacked Africa had been bred in the school of Ceasar 


in the centre, and after taking Carthage, Borgia, whose vices he possessed without 
ino Doria, when. 


extended themselves each way, and re- his virtues. Philipp 
duced Numidia and Mauritania into about to give him battle, did not hesitate 
Roman provinces. The Vandals enter- to unchain the Moors in his own galleys 


ed by the Strait of Cadiz, and subjuga- and entrust them with arms.— These. 


ted the whole in their progress from west slaves, though lacerated with the stripes 


toeast. Belisarius, with the Greeks who inflicted by the Genoese, for whom re 


called themselves Romans, sailing from were going to fight, immediately ru 


the ports of Sicily, attacked it again in half naked and sabre in hand, on board’ 


Y Arnenevum. Vol. 3. 
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170 Form of the Ancient Trial by Battle. 
the galley of the cruel viceroy of Naples, 


and quenched their thirst of revenge in 
the blood of him who had spilled so 
much on the coast of Africa. ! 

Good policy, that is, the policy of hu- 
manity, kindness, and religious tolera- 
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tion, will at any time easily separate the 
Moors, the Bereheres, the Bedouin Arabs, 
and the Arab cultivators at the foot ofi | 
Mount Atlas, from the Turks, their op- 
pressors. 











From La Belle Assemblee, December 1817. 


FORM OF THE TRIAL BY BATTLE IN AN APPEAL FOR 
MURDER.* 


ik the appellant accept the challenge of 
the defendant, and takes up his glove, 
the parties must be put to their oaths. 
And, first, the defendant, laying his right 
hand on the Gospels, and taking hold of 
the appellant’s right hand with his left, 
will swear to this effect: “ Hear this, O 
man, whom I hold by the hand, who 
callest thyself William, by the name of 
baptism, that I, who call myself Abra- 
ham, by the name of baptism, did not 
feloniously murder thy sister, Mary, by 
name, nor am any way guilty of the said 
felony, so help me God; [and then he 
shall kiss the book, and say] and this I 
will defend against thee by my body, as 
this court shall award.”—-Then the 
appellant, laying his right hand on the 
book, and taking the defendant’s right 
with his left, will swear to this effect : 
“ Hear this, O man, whom I hold by 
the hand, who callest thyself Abraham, 
by the name of baptism, that thou art 
perjured, because thou feloniously did 
murder my sister, Mary, by name, so 
help me God ; {and then he shall kiss 
the book, and say} and this I will prove 
against thee by my body, as this court 
shall award.” The court must then 
appoint a day and place for the combat; 
and the lists must be prepared, by in- 
closing a piece of ground sixty feet 
square, the sides to be due north, south, 
east, and west.—Places just without the 


lists are to be provided for the judges, 4 


and also for the bar. On the day fixed, 
the court is, at eun-rise, to proceed to 
the spot from Westminster-hall, the 
judges being in their full robes; and, 
when they are seated, proclamation is 
made for the combatants, who appear 
with bare heads, arms, and legs, each led 





{* See Account of this singular trial in Ap- 
peal for Murder, William Ashford against 
Abraham Thornton, Ath. vol. 2. p.434.] 


by aperson carrying his baton, of an 
ell long, tipped with horn, and preceded 
by another, carrying his target, made of 
double leather, and square. Each, on 
entering the lists, make congees to the 
several judges present; and, before they 
engage, they respectively take an oath 
against witchcraft and sorcery, to this 
effect: “Hear this, ye justices, that I 
| Abraham Thornton or William Ashford } 
have this day neither eat nor drunk; nor 
have upon me bone, stone, or grass; 
nor have done any thing, nor any other 
for me, whereby the law of God may 
be depressed, and the law of the devil 
be exalted : so help me God.” And 
then, after proclamation of silence, under 
pain of imprisonment for a yearand a 
day, the combat is to begin, and to con- 
tinue, unless either party yields or is 
vanquished, till the stars appear in the 
evening. 

Stories have been handed down of 
criminals being convicted by means of 
battle, even by antagonists far inferior to 
them in strength and expertness. The 
Chevalier Macaire, jealous of the favour 
shewn by the king to the Chevalier 
Aubri de Mondidier, took an opportunity 
of murdering Mondidier in the forest of 
Bondi, while accompanied only by his 
dog, an English bloodhound. ‘The dog 
remained by his master’s grave several 
days, and when compelled by hunger to 
uit it, he went to the house of an inti- 
mate friend of Aubri’s, whom, by his 
cries and significant actions, he drew te 
the spot ; where, on a search being made, 
the body was found. Afterwards the 
dog, on all occasions, assaulted Macaire, 
till suspicion was, at length excited, and 
the King ordered a judicial combat 
between Macaire and his dumb accuser, 
before whom the murderer confessed 
himself vanquished. 
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ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE FOOD. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


Sir, 
| ayia a week at Elverton, near 


Faversham, with two friends from 
London,—who, as well as myself, were 
followers of Pythagoras in regard to regi- 
men,—we took a walk one morning to 
the latter place, to call upon a gentle- 
man of the medical profession, who, 
we understood, was strongly inclined to 
adopt the use of vegetables and distilled 
water, as recommended by Dr. Lambe 
in the ingenious works he has written on 
the subject. 

We pretty generally agreed that, ina 
period of advanced civilization like the 
present, when the occupations of man- 
kind were becoming every day more 
sedentary, and their habits more indul- 
gent and luxurious, the use of meat must 
be attended with general inconvenience 
to health: as it tends to load the system, 
already weaker than formerly by debili- 
tating customs ; to wear the organs, by 
its grossness, and, by its heat and stimu- 
lus, to exhaust the strength of the con- 
stitution, and bring on languid diseases 
and premature decay. We took a view 
of the various kinds of flesh -meat,—beef, 
pork, mutton, and veal; the latter of 
which, one of my friends observed, ought 
to be wholly laid aside,—as he presumed 
there was scarcely a butcher in large 
towns but wasa victim to venereal or other 
infection, twice a year at least : and that 
blowing up the cellular vessels of a calf, 


by lungs in a diseased state, could not 
fail to convey the septic poison to a 
carcase tending to putrefaction, if not 
already so,—to the great danger of the 
consumers of this delicate article. Similar 
consequences, it is probable, may attend 
the use of most articles from the shambles, 
and enable us to account, in some 
measure, for that putrid diathesis, which 
is become so common, and is perhaps 
the cause of syplilitic consumption, 
marasmus, &c. entering the human body 
unobservedly and unsuspectedly, and 
tainting the whole mass of our blood 
and juices, before we ever imagine we 
are in danger. Amazing remissness 
this; and to which even the wisest, the 
most virtuous, are liable. 

How careless, how inconsiderate, are 
we on the score of health,—that most 
excellent, that best gift of Nature, on 
which the whole of our enjoyments here 
depend! How certainly might all danger 
of this kind be prevented, by adhering, 
with resolution and constancy, to a vege- 
table diet,—the most cool, the most in- 
vigorating, and congenial, of all others, 
supplying Nature with health and spirits, 
and furnishing alight, clean, pure repast, 
far superior tothe heated, the vile, vulgar 
regimen, and certainly extending the 
thread of human existence to its utmost 
length. je ee 

April 1818. 








THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


From the European Magazine, March 1818. 


SIR, 
it is now nearly 45 years since any 

ships have been fitted out by govern- 
ment to explore the northern regions. 
The last expedition for that particular 
purpose was on the 4th of June, 1773, 
when the Hon. Commodore Phipps (the 
eldest son of Lord Mulgrave) in his 
Majesty’s ship Racehorse, 350 tons bur- 
then, aceompanied by Captain Lutwych, 
in the Carcass sloop, burthen 300 tons, 
sailed on a voyage for making discove- 
ries towards the North Pole, and to find 
out a north-east passage into the Pacific 
Ocean. 


I do myself the pleasure of sending 
you a few extracts from an account of 
that voyage, whereby it does not appear 
that any thing particular happened till 
they arrived at Spitsbergen. On their 
way thither, they remarked—That | 


vicissitudes of heat and cold are more” 


frequent in the northern, than in the 
more southerly latitudes, and that it of 
ten changes from temperate to extreme 
cold, and that very. suddenly. Some- 
times it was with difficulty they could 
keep any course, for the drifts of ie 
came so thick, as to whirl the ships 
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172 Arctic 
about, as if in a whirl-pool, and that the 
clashing of the pieces of loose ice against 
each other on any extraordinary agita- 
tion of the waves, is attended with a 
roaring so loud, that a man who is near 
it can hardly hear the sound of his own 
voice. They mention that at midnight, 
when they were in 78° 18’ north latitude, 
the sun was.as bright as at noon-day. 

July 13th, 1773, they anchored in 
Smearingburgh Harbour, at Spitsbergen, 
where they remained five or six days, to 
take in fresh water. ‘The country is 
stoney, and, as far as can be seen, full of 
mountains, precipices, and rocks ; be- 
tween these are hills of ice, generated, 
as it should seem, by the torrents that 
flow from the melting of the snow on 
the sides of those towering elevations, 
which being once congealed, are contin- 
ually increased by the snow in winter, 
and the rain in summer, which often 
freezes as soon as it falls. By looking 

on these hills, a stranger may fancy a 
thousand different shapes of trees, cas- 
tles, churches, ruins, ships, whales, mon- 
sters, and all the various forms that fill 
the universe. Of the ice-hills there are 
seven that more particularly attract the 
notiee of astranger ; these are known 
by the nane of the Seven Iceburgs, and 
are thought to be the highest of the kind 
in that country. When the air is clear, 
and the sun shines full upon these moun- 
tains, the prospect is inconceivably bril- 
liant. They sometimes put on the bright 
glow of the evening rays of the setting 
sun, when reflected upon glass, at his 
going down ; sometimes they appear of 
a bright blue, like sapphire, and some- 
times like the variable colours of a prism, 
exceeding in lustre the richest gems in 
the world, disposed in shapes wonderful 
to behold, all glittering with a lus- 
tre that dazzles the eye, and fills the air 
with astonishing brightness. 

The ice-bird at Spitsbergen is a very 
beautiful little bird, but very rare ; he is 
insize and shape like a turtle-dove, but 
his plumage, when the sun shines upon 
him, is of a bright yellow, like the gol- 
den ring in the peacock’s tail, and al- 

Most dazzles the eye to look upon it. 
-Most of the birds are water fowl, and 
seek their food in the sea. The other 

iohabitants of this forlorn country are 
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creatures Can subsist in the winter, when 
the whole earth is covered with snow, 
and the sea locked up in ice, is hardly to | | 
be conceived. The bear is by far the - 
best accommodated to the climate of 
which he is an inhabitant ; he is equally 
at home on land and water, and hunts 
diligently for his prey in both ; in sum- 
mer he finds plenty of food from the 
refuse of the whales, sea-horses, and 
seals, which is thrown into the sea by 
the whalers, and cover the shores during 
the time of whaling; but the question 
will still recur, how the race of them sub- 
sisted before the whale fishery had exis- 
tence, and before men found the way to 
this inhospitable shore. Disquisitions 
of this kind, as they are beyond the reach 
of human comprehension, serve only to 
raise our admiration, of that omnipotent 
Being to whom nothing is impossible. 

But the most wonderful thing of all is, 
how the deer can survive an eight moaths’ 
famine. Like ours, they feed upon no- 
thing that can be perceived, but the veg- 
etables which the earth spontaneously 
produces ; and, yet, for eight months in 
the year, the earth at Spitsbergen pro- 
duces neither plant, herb, shrub, or blade 
of any kind of grass whatever. The 
means of their subsistence, must, there- 
fore, remain among the secrets of nature. 
Amphibious creatures abound the most 
about the sounds and bays of Spitsber- 
gen, and they seem best adapted to en- 
dure the climate, 

They found no springs of fresh water 
in Spitsbergen ; but in the valleys, be- 
tween the mountains, are many little rills 
caused by the rain and melting of the 
snow in summer ; and from these rills 
the ships are supplied. Ice taken up in 
the middle of these seas and thawed, 
yields also good fresh water. ‘The air 
about Spitsbergen is never free from 
icicles. If you look through the sun- 
beams, transversely as you sit in the shade, 
or where you see the rays confined in a 
body, instead of dark motes, as are seen 
here, you see myriads of shining parti- 
cles, that sparkle like diamonds ; and, 
when the sun shines hot, as it sometimes 
does, so as to melt the tar in the seams 
of the ships, when they lie sheltered from 
the wind, these shining atoms seem to 
melt away, and descend like dew. 


white bears, deer, and foxes ; how these There is no difference between night 
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and day in the appearance of the atmos- 
phere about Spitsbergen, one being as 
light as the other, only when the sun is 
to the northward, you may look at him 
with the naked eye, as at the moon, 
without dazzling. ‘The fogs here come 
on so suddenly, that from bright sun- 
shine, you are presently involved in such 
obscurity, that you can hardly see from 
one end of the ship to the other. 

After experiencing many difficulties, 
they did not proceed farther than 80° 
47’ north latitude, where both ships 
were completely enclosed in the.ice, on 
every side, as far as they could see. It 
was now thought adviseable to make one 
desperate attempt to extricate the ships, 
by cutting a channel to the westward 
into the open sea. ‘Their ice-saws, axes, 
sledges, poles, and the whole group of 
sea tools, were, in an instant, all employ- 
ed in facilitating the work ; but after 
cutting through blocks of solid ice, from 
eight to fifteen feet deep, and coming to 
others of many fathoms, that exceeded 
the powers of man to separate, that was 
laid aside, asa hopeless project ; and 
another, more promising, though not less 
laborious, adopted in its room. It was 
resolved to fit up the boats belonging to 
both the ships with such coverings as 
were most easy to be accommodated, 
and of lightest conveyance; and, by 
skating them over the ice, endeavour to 
launch them in the open sea. Could 
this be effected, they hoped, that by 
sailing and rowing to the nothernmost 
harbour of Spitsbergen, they might ar- 
rive at that island before the departure 
of the last ships belonging to the fishery 
tor Europe. 

The boats were all brought in readi- 
ness on the ice, fitted with weather 
clothes, about 13 inches above the gun- 
nels, in order to keep off the cold as 
much as posssible, if, by good fortune, 
they should be enabled to launch them 
in an open sea ; for, at this time, they 
were in a very unpleasant situation, em- 
bayed in the very middle of the seven 
islands, They were, therefore, now 
chiefly employed in boiling provisions 
to put in the boats for the intended 
voyage homewards ; in tape out 


bags to the men to carry their bread, and exhausted spirits. 


in packing up such necessaries as every 
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every man was to be his own porter ; 
the necessary provisions and liquors be- 
ing found load enough for the boats, and 
twenty-five days’ bread load enough for 
each man. This being adjusted, when 
night approached they were all ordered 
on board to sleep. 

The next day at six in the morning 
all hands were ordered to turn out, and 
a detachment of 50 men from each ship, 
headed by their respective officers, were 
appointed to begin the hard task of haul- 
ing the launches along the ice. The 
bravest and gallautest actions performed 
in war, do not so strikingly mark the 
true character of a sea commander, as 
the readiness and alacrity with which 
his orders are obeyed in times of immi- 
nent danger. Every one now strove 
who should have the honour to be listed 


in the band of haulers, of whom the 


commodore took the direction, leaving 
Captain Lutwych to take care of both 
the ships, that if any favourable tura 
should happen, in the disposition of the 
ice, he might make use of the remaining 
part of both the crews to improve it. 
Upon a general’ consultation of officers, 
previous to this undertaking, it had been 
agreed, and an order issued accordingly, 
that no person on board, of whatever 
rank, should encumber himself with 
more clothes than what he wore upon 
his back. Upon this occasion, therefore, 
the officers dressed themselves in flan- 
nels, and the common men put on the 
clothes which the officers had thrown off. 
It was inconceivably laughable to see 
these motley bands yoked in their new 
harness ; and to say the truth, there was 
not one solemn face among the two com- 
panies. That headed by the commo- 
dore drew stoutly for the honour of their 
leader, and that headed by their lieuten- 
ants had their music to play to them, 
that they might dance it away, and keep 
pace with the commander-in-chief : in- 
deed, the officers who headed them 
were deservedly beloved as well as their 
commanders. 

Tn six hours, with the utmost efforts 
of human labour, they had only proceed- 
ed a single mile, and now it was time 
for them to dine, and recruit their almost 


They had just 


one could take along with him ; for now labours, when word was brought, that 


begun to renew their — 
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the whole body of ice had changed its 


situation, and was moving to the west- 
ward ; that the ships were both a-float ; 
and that the ice was parting. ‘The joy 
which this news diffused through the 
two companies of haulers is easier to 
conceive than express. ‘They instantly 
shook off their harness, ran to assist in 
working the ships, and once more to re- 
sume their proper employments. 

When they arrived at the ships, Cap- 
tain Lutwych, who was no less beloved 
by his men than the commodore, had by 
his example and judicious directions 
done wonders. Both ships were not 
only a-float, with their sails set, but ac- 
tually cut and warped through the ice 
near half a mile. This ray of hope, 
however, was soon darkened ; the body 
of ice suddenly assumed its former di- 
rection to the eastward, and closed upon 
them again as fast as ever. While the 
ships remained in the ice dock, they 
were lashed together for their greater se- 
curity, but now being launched and a- 
float, the ice pressed upon them with 
such weight, that it was every moment 
expected that the hawser would break 
that held them together: orders were, 
therefore, given, that the hawser should 
be slackened, and the ships released.* 

For the remainder of the evening, and 
till two in the morning, the drift conti- 
nued eastward, and all that while the 
ships were in danger of being crushed by 
the closing of the channel in which they 
rode. They had now drifted two miles 
to the eastward; the men were worn 





* In the midst of those tremendeus masses, other 
navigators less fortunate have been arrested, and fro- 
zen to death. In this manner the brave Sir Hugh 
Willoughby perished with all his crew, in 1553 : a cir- 
cumstance thus affectingly alluded to by the poet: 

“* Miserable they ! 

Who here entangled in the gathering ice, 

Take their Jast look of the descending sun, 

While, full of death, and fierce with ten-fold frost, 

The long, long night incumbent o’er their heads, 

Falls horrible, Such was the Briton’s fate, 

As with first prow (what have not Britons dared !) 

He for the passage sought, attempted since 

So much in vain, and seeming to be shut 

By jealous Nature with eternal bars. 

In these fell regions, in Arzina caught, 

And to the stony deep his idle ship 

Immediate sealed, he with his hapless crew, 

Each full exerted at his several task, 

Froze into statues ; to the cordage glued 

The sailor, and the pilot to the helm.” 

Time’s Tel. 
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out with fatigue in defending the ships 
with their ice-poles from being engulph- 


ed ; and now nothing but scenes of hor- - 


ror and perdition appeared before their 
eyes. But the Omnipotent, in the very 
moment, when every hope of deliver- 
ance from their own united endeavour 
had relinquished them, interposed in their 
favour, and caused the winds to blow, 
and the ice’ to part in an astonishing 
manner, rending and cracking with a 
tremendous noise, surpassing that of the 
loudest thunder. Atthis very instant, the 
whole continent of ice, which before was 
extended beyond the reach of sight from 
the highest mountains, moved together 
in various directions, splitting and divid- 
ing into vast bodies, and forming hills, 
and plains of various figures and dimen- 
sions. All hearts were now again revived, 
and the prospect of being once more re- 
ieased from the frozen chains of the north 
inspired the men with fresh vigour, Eve- 
ry officer and every idler on board la- 
boured now for life. The sails were all 
spread, that the ships might have the full 
advantage of the breeze to force them 
through the channels that were already 
opened, and to help them, like wedges, 
to rend the clefts that were but just 
cracking. Soon afterwards they hoisted 
the launches on board the ships, and 
made all the sail they could, driving with 
the loosening ice, and parting it wher- 
ever it was moveable with their whole 
force ;—they soon lost sight of the seven 
islands, and in a very little while after, 
to their great joy, Spitsbergen was seen 
again from the mast-head. 

On their voyage from Spitsbergen to 
England the Racehorse and Carcass 
parted in a violent storm, but afterwards 
joined company, and arrived safe off 
Deptford, at one o’clock in the morning 
of the Ist October, 1773. Thus ended 
an unsuccessful voyage of about four 
months from the time of their departure, 
till their return to England. 

I cannot help mentioning that our im- 
mortal Nelson when a boy, sailed on this 
expedition, under the care of Capt. Lut- 
wych,* 





* Young as he was, Nelson was appointed to com- 
mand one of the boats which were sent out to explore 
a passage into the open water. He was the means of 
saving a boat belonging to the Racehorse from a sin- 
gular but imminent danger. Some of the officers had 
fired atand wounded a Walrus. As no other animal 
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I have made the foregoing extracts, 
for the amusement of such of your rea- 
ders, who may never have had the 
opportunity of perusing Commodore 
Phipps’s Voyage. 

Now permit me, sir, to add something 
relative to the four vessels which are at 
this moment fitting out in the river, pre- 
paratory to their sailing on voyages to ex- 
plore the northern regions,.as our geo- 
graphical knowledge, in that part of the 
world, is at present very defective. 

Captain Ross in the ship Isabella, 
burthen 380 tons, 50 men, accompanied 
by Lientenant Parry, in the ship Alex- 
ander, 270 tons burthen, 33 men, will 
proceed np Davis’s Strait, taking their 
course in a north-westerly direction to 
Behring’s Strait. 

Captain Buchan will sail in the ship 
Dorothea, 375 tons, 50 men, accompa- 
nied by Lieutenant Franklyn in the brig 
Trent, 270 tons, 33 men, and proceed 
as nearly as possible, due north, on the 
meridian of Greenwich, passing over the 
North Pole, and then to make the best 
of their way to Behring’s Strait: where 








has so human-like an expression in his countenance, 
so also is there none that seems to possess more of the 
passions of humanity. The wounded one dived imme- 
diately, and brought up a number of its companions ; 
and they all joined in an attack upon the boat. They 
wrested an oar from one of the men; and it was with 
the utmost difficuity that the crew could prevent them 
from staving or upsetting her, till the Carcass’s boat 
came up: and the Walruses, finding their enemies 
thus reinforced, dispersed. Young Nelson exposed 
himself m a more daring manner. One night, during 
the mid-watch, he stole from the ship with one of his 
comrades, taking advantage of a rising fog, and set 
out over the ice in pursuitofa bear. It was not long 
before they were missed. The fog thickened, 
and Captain Lutwych and his officers became ex- 
ceedingly alarmed for their safety. Between three 
and four in the morning the weather cleared, and the 
two adventurers were seen, at a considerable distance 
from the ship, attacking a huge bear. The signal for 
them to return was immediately made: Nelson’s com- 
rade called upon him to obey it, but in vain: his musk- 
et bad flashed in the pan; their ammunition was ex- 
pended ; and a chasm in the ice, which divided him 
from the bear, probably preserved his life.—* Never 
mind,’ he cried, *do but let me get a biow at this de- 
vil with the butt end of my musket, and we shall have 
him.’ Captain Lutwych, however, seeing his danger, 
fired a gun, which had the desired effect of frighten- 
ing the beast, and the boy then returned, somewhat a- 
fraid of the consequences of his trespass, The captain 
reprimanded him sternly for conduct so unworthy of 
the office which he filled, and desired te know what 
motive he could have for hunting a bear? ‘Sir,’ said 
he, poutin his lip, as he was wont to do when agitat- 
ed, ‘I wished to kill the bear, that I might carry the 
skin to my father,’—Nelson’s Life. 
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the four vessels will endeavour to join 
company and sail together through the 
Pacific Ocean, touching at the Sandwich 
Islands, then proceed to Cape Horn, 
and from thence to England. 

All the vessels are provided with 
wooden awnings, sloping like the roof 
of a house, over the upper decks, to keep 
off the inclemency of the weather, when 
the ships are blockaded up in the ice. 

The men are not to take their repose 
in hammocks, but in wooden cabins, just 
sufficiently large for three men to sleep 
in; there are sliding wooden doors to 
each cabin, and so contrived that if it 
should be required they can be removed 
whole, as they are now placed. 

In the captain’s cabin (between the 
cabin-windows) is fixed, in a perpendi- 
cular direction, a new patent log, in a 
round frame covered with glass, having 
the appearance of a time-piece; this 
machinery has communication with the 
rudder of theship, whereby they can as- 
certain how many knots an hour their 
vessel has run. 

Should this expedition prove success- 
ful, most probably, owing to the incle- 
mency of the climate, it would not be 
beneficial in a commercial point of view, 
yet it may be the means of improving 
our geographical knowledge in those un- 
explored regions, and perhaps make us 
better acquainted with “ the variation 
of the compass, and the attraction of the 
magnet, circumstances of infinite impor- 
tance to navigation ; and it is not impos- 
sible but that a more careful examina- 
tion of the polar regions may lead to the 
solution of problems that have. hitherto 
baftied the enquiries of the ablest navi- 
gators.” 

At present we are unacquainted with 
the northern coasts of Greenland, and 
North America; nor is it known whe- 
ther the regions adjoining to the Pole are 
land or water, frozen or open sea; nor 
does it appear by any maps or globes, 
that I have had the opportunity of see- 
ing, that any land has ever been discov- 
ered towards the North Pole, — 
than about 81 degrees, being the latitude 
of the northerly parts of Spitsbergen. 

In the present enterprising expedition 
they must not only expect to meet with 
dreadful extremes of cold, so intense, in- 
deed, as to blister the skin ; but also with 
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many impediments of mountains, and 
rocks of ice, frozen seas, adverse winds, 
&c.; notwithstanding which, I most sin- 
cerely hope, that they may be enabled 
to overcome every difficulty, accomplish 
their intended voyages, return in perfect 


New Poem,— Rhododaphne. 
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health, and once more enjoy the endear- 
ing company of their relations and friends 


whom they had leftin old England. & ; 


remain, Sir, 
Your constant Reader, 
London, 16th March, 1818. 


W.F. 








RHODODAPHNE ; 


OR, 


THE THESSALIAN SPELL. 


A POEM. 2 VOLS. 


From La Belle Assemblee, March 1818, 


ee: subject of this elegant and well- 
written poem is the magic of Thes- 
saly, which, in the person of Rhodo- 
daphne, is of the most fascinating and 
alluring kind. Enamoured of a youth 
named Anthemion, who is devoted to 
the charms and virtues of the nymph 
Calliroé, with whom he had passed his 
days of childhood, Rhododaphne em- 
ploys all the witchery of her attractions, 
at first, in vain, to win the heart of 
Anthemion: her rival, therefore, must 
be got rid of, and giving hima laurel 
rose, and pressing her lips to those of 
Anthemion’s, she breathes the wish, or 
rather the spell, that the kiss may be 
“poison to all lips” but herown. The 
fatal consequence may be divined; 
Anthemion soon after meets his Calliroé, 
and giving her the tender embrace of 
constant love, the beauteous form of the 
nymph becomes a clay-cold corpse. 
Anthemion wanders about, the prey of 
anguish and despondency, when he 
beholds from ‘the rugged shore” a 
ship, the crew of which are pirates: they 
drive to land, and seize the youth; and 
as he is seated on deck, Rhododaphne, 
to his infinite surprise, places herself 
beside him. She strikes her lyre, and 
accompanies it with the sweetest vocal 
melody, varying the subject of ber songs 
with all the charms of fascination. The 
pirates put again to sea, whena violent 
storm arises, and, after experiencing 
whirlwinds, and all that is horrible in 
the tempest, the vessel strikes against a 
rock, but the “ youth and the enchantress 
are borne safe to the golden sands.” 
Rhododaphne continues to try the 
force of her attractions; Anthemion 
vows constancy to the memory of his 
lost Calliroé. ‘The enchantress then 
pleads with all the soft tenderness of 
love; she tells him to seek her at her 


cell, if ever one thought of her should 
again intervene in his bosom. She leaves 
him ; he does not then pursue her, but 
finding, as he wanders, no trace of man, 
and hunger assailing him, he returns to 
seek the lonely cottage he had left be- 
hind: in its place he finds a large illumi- 
nated building, and he strikes aloud 
against the gate of polished brass. He 
enters a spacious hall, where a brazen 
image, “¢ of dwarfish shape,” speaks to 
him in a voice “like to a trumpet ;” 
Anthemion tells him that he seeks only 
for food and repose till the morrow ; 
his request is complied with; a door 
uncloses, and he passes to a room of 
state, where a beautiful boy ministers to 
him refreshments ; as Anthemion quaffs 
a beverage from an enchanted cup, he 
hears a female voice, saying, “‘ now thou 
art mine:” and placing another laurel 
rose in his bosom, Rhododaphne clasps 
him in herarms. In the midst, however, 
of the Circean delights by which he is 
surrounded, the image of his loved 
Calliroé still pursues him ; and after a 
short reign of fancied pleasure, the 
splendid hall becomes, one evening, 
desolate ; the lamps cease to burn, and 
in the place of the dwarfish image, sits 
the image of Uranian Love, with his 
how ready bent. Rhododaphne finds 
her power atan end ; she expires on the 
bosom of Anthemion; and he finds 
himself transported to the door of old 
Pheidon, the father of his lost Calliroe : 
but what is his astonishment at behold- 
ing that beauteous female come forth 
from the cottage ; she gives the kiss “he 
dare not give ;” the spell is broken, and 
happiness and love take place of sorrow 
and momentary transport. 

The above narrative evinces an inven- 
tion and an imagination almost unequalled 
in ideal lore. The poem opens in the 
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Temple of Love, at Thespia, a town in 
Beeotia, near the foot of Mount Helicon, 
and is related in seven cantos: the author 
has thought proper to envelope himself 
in an anonymous mantle; but itis im- 
possible for him to disguise his peculiar 
sweetness, elegance of style, and real 
erudition: as he wishes, however, to 
screen his brightness behind a cloud, we 
will not give even our conjectures to 
the public ; fully aware, that those who 
have read his former works with the 
same attention and admiration as we 
have, will easily discover his aumbers in 
Rhododaphue ; which is one of those fasci- 
nating poems that really casts a spell over 
the whole mind; and with which no 
reader of taste will be satisfied by only 
giving it a single perusal. 
The following selections will, we 
think, convince our readers of the above 
assertion :— 


DESCRIPTION OF THE TEMPLE OF LOVE. 


** Central amid the myrtle grove 
That venerable temple stands ; 
Three statues, raised by gifted hands, 
Distinct with sculptured emblems fair, 
His threefold influence image bear, 
Creative, Heavenly, Earthly Love, 
The first, of stone and sculpture rude, 
From immemorial time has stood ; 
Not even in vague tradition known 
The hand that raised that ancient stone, 
Of brass the next, with holiest thought, 
The skill of Sicyon’s artist wrought. 
The third, a marble form divine, 
That seems to move, and breathe, and smile, 
Fair Phryne to this holy shrine 
Conveyed, when her propitious wile 
Had forced her lover to impart 
The choicest treasure of his art. 
Her, too, in sculptured beauty’s pride, 
His skill has placed by Venus’ side ; 
Nor well the enraptured gaze descries 
Which best might claim the Hesperian prize. 


Fairest youths and maids assembling, 
Dance the myrtle bowers among : 
Harps to softest numbers trembling 
Pour the impassioned strain along, 
Where the poet’s gifted song 
Holds the intensely listening throng. 
Matrons grave, and sages grey, 

Lead the youthful train to pay 
Homage on the opening day 

Of Love’s returning festival : 

Every fruit and every flower 

Sacred to his gentler power, 

Twined in garlands bright and sweet, 
They place before his sculptured feet, 
And on his mame they call : 

From thousand lips, with glad acclaim, 
Is breathed at once that sacred name : 
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And music, kindling at the sound, 

Wafts holier, tenderer, strains around : 
The rose a richer sweet exhales ; 

The myrtle waves in softer gales ; 
Through every breast one influence flies ; 
All hate, all evil passion dies ; 

The heart of man, in that blest spell, 
Becomes at once a sacred cell, 

Where Love, and only Love can dwell.” 


PERSON OF ANTHEMION. 


* Soft glossy hair 
Shadowed his forehead, snowy-fair, 
With many a hyacinthine cluster : 

Lips, that in silence seemed to speak, 
Were his, and eyes of mild blue lustre : 
And even the paleness of his cheek, 
The passing trace of tender care, 

Still shewed how beautiful it were 

If its own natural bloom were there.” 





HIS INTERVIEW WITH RHODODAPHNE AFTER 
THROWING AWAY THE FLOWER. 


“A maiden on a mossy stone, 
Full in the moonlight, sits alone : 
Her eyes, with humid radiance bright, 
As if a tear had dimmed their light, 
Are fixed upon the moon ; her hair 
Flows long and loose in the light soft air; 
A golden lyre her white hands bear ; 
Its chords beneath her fingers fleet, 
To such wild symphonies awake, 
Her sweet lips breathe a song so sweet, 
Fhat the echoes of the cave repeat 
Its closes with as soft a sigh, 
As if they almost feared to break 
The magic of its harmony. 


Oh! there was passion in the sound, 
Intensest passion, strange and deep ; 
Wild breathings of a soul, around 
Whose every pulse one hope had bound, 
One burning hope, which might not sleep. 
But hark! that wild and solemn swell ! 
And was there in those tones a spell, 
Which none may disobey? For lo! 
Anthemion from the sylvan shade 
Moves with reluctant steps and slow, 
And in the lonely moonlight glade 
He stands before the radiant maid.” 


DEATH OF CALLIROE, FROM THE SPELL. 


“Oh! he has kissed Calliroe’s lips, 
And with the touch the maid grew pale, 
And sudden shade of strange eclipse 
Drew o’er her eyes its dusky veil. 

As droops the meadow-pink its head, 
By the rude scythe in summer’s prime 
Cleft from its parent stem, and spread 
On earth to wither ere its time, 

Even so the flower of Ladon faded, 
Swifter than, when the sun hath shaded 
In the young storm his setting ray, 

The western radiance dies away. 


He pressed her heart: no pulse was there, 
Before her lips his hand he placed : 
No breath wasin them. Wild despair 
Came on him, as, with sudden waste, 
When snows dissolve in vernal rain, 
The mountain torrent on the plaim 
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Descends; and with that fearful swell 

Of passionate grief, the midnight spell 

Of the Thessalian maid recurred, 

Distinct in every fatal word : 

—‘ These lips are mine ; the spells have won them, 
‘ Which round and round thy soul I twine ; 
* And be the kiss I print upon them 

‘ Poison to all lips but mine !’— 

—‘ Oh, thou art dead, my love !’—he cried— 
* Art dead, and I have murdered thee !’— 
He started up in agony. 

The beauteous maiden from his side 

Sunk down onearth, Like one who slept 
She lay, still, cold, and pale of hue ; 

And her long hair all loosely swept 

The thin grass, wet with evening dew.” 


THE VANITY OF HUMAN PLANS. 


** Wreck is not only on the sea, 
The warrior dies in victory : 
The ruin of his natal roof 
O’erwhelms the sleeping man: the hoof 
Ofhis prized steed has struck with fate 
The horseman in his own home gate : 
The feast and mantling bow] destroy 
The sensual! in the hour of joy. 
The bride from her paternal porch 
Comes forth among her maids: the torch, 
That led at morn the nuptial choir, 
Kindles at night her funeral pyre. 
Now turn away, indulge thy dreams, 
And build for distant years thy schemes !” 


FASCINATING APPEARANCE OF RHODODAPHNE. 





—— * Her hands 

Still held the golden lyre: her hair 

In all its long luxuriance hung 
Unringleted, and glittermg bright | 
With briny drops of diamond light : 
Her thin wet garments lightly clung 
Around her form’s rare symmetry. 
Like Venus risen from the sea 

She seemed so beautiful : and who 
With mortal sight such form could view, 
And deem that evil lurked beneath ? 
Who could approach those starry eyes, 
Those dewy coral lips, that breathe 
Ambrosial fragrance, and that smile 
In which all Love’s Elysium lies ! 

Who this could see, and dream of guile, 
And brood on wrong and wrath the while ? 
If there be one, who ne’er has felt 
Resolve, and doubt, and anger melt, 
Like vernal night-frosts, in one beam 
Of Beauty’s sun, *twere vain to deem, 
Between the Muse and him could be 
A link of human sympathy.” 


CONSTANT LOVE. 


* First, fairest, best, of powers supernal, 
Love waved in heaven his wings of gold, 
And from the depths of night eternal, 
Black Erebus, and Chaos old, 

Bade light, and life, and beauty rise 
Harmonious from the dark disguise 

Of elemental discord wild, 

Which he had charmed and reconciled. 


Rhododaphne. 
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Love first in social bonds combined 
The scattered tribes of humankind, 
And bade the wild race cease to roam, 
And learn the endearing name of home. 
From Love the sister arts began, 
That charm, adorn, and soften man, 
To Love the feast, the dance, belong, 
The temple-rite, the choral song ; 
All feelings that refine and bless, 
All kindness, sweetness, gentleness, 
Him men adore, and Gods admire, 
Of delicacy, grace, desire, 
Persuasion, bliss, the bounteous sire ;’ 
In hopes, and toils, and pains, and fears, 
Sole dryer of our human tears ; 
Chief ornament of heaven, and king 
Ofearth, to whom the world doth sing 
One chorus of accordant pleasure, 
Of which he taught and leads the measure. 
He kindles in the inmost mind 
One lonely frame—for once—for one— 
A vestal fire, which, there enshrined, 
Lives on, till life itself be done. 
All other fires are of the earth, 
And transient: but of heavenly birth 
Is Love’s first flame, which, howsoever, 
Fraud, power, woe, chance, or fate, may sever 
From its congenial source, must burn 
Unquenched, but in the funeral urn.” 


RHODODAPHNE'S PALACE. 


* Yet all that love and art could do 
The enchantress did. ‘The pirate-crew 
Her power had snatched from death, and pent 
A while in ocean’s bordering caves, 
To be her ministers and slaves : 
And there by murmured spells, she sent 
On all their shapes phantastic change. 
In many an uncouth form and strange, 
Grim dwarf, or bony A<thiop tall, 
They plied, throughout the enchanted hal), 
Their servile ministers, or sate 
Gigantic mastiffs in the gate, 
Or stalked around the garden-dells 
Tn lion-guise, gaunt centinels, 

And many blooming youths and maids, 
A joyous Bacchanalian train, 
(That mid the rocks and piny shades 
Of mountains, through whose wild domain 
(Eagrian Hebrus, swift and cold, 
Impels his waves o’er sands of gold, 
Their orgies led) by secret force 
Of her far-seattered spells compelled, 
With song, and dance, and shout, their course 
‘Tow’rds that enchanted dwelling held. 


Oft ’mid those palace-gardens, fair, 
The beauteous nymph (her radiant hair 
With mingled oak and vine-leaves crowned) 
Would grasp the thyrsus ivy-bound, 
And fold her festal vest around 
The Bacchic nebris, leading thus 
The swift and dizzy thiasus : 

And as she moves, in all her charms, 
With springing feet and flowing arms 
*Tis strange in one fair shape to see 
How many forms of grace can be, 
Some, in giddy circlets fleeting, 

The Corybantic timbrel beating : 
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Maids, with silver flasks advancing, All upon the odorous air 
Pour the wine’s red sparkling tide, Lightly toss their leafy hair, 


Which youths, with heads recumbent dancing, 
Catch in goblets as they glide : 


Ever singing as they move, 
—* Io Bacchus! son of Jove !”— 


——— 7 a 
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From the European Magazine, January 1818. 
EXTRACTS FROM A LAWYER’S PORT-FOLIO. 


[BY THE AUTHOR OF LEGENDS OF LAMPIDOSA. | 


FALSE JUDGMENT. 

GoM E years ago, my curiosity to ex- 

ainine the Manx laws relating to deb- 
tor and creditor, combined with some 
family affairs, to determine me on a visit 
to the Isle of Man.* The hard fate of 
an honest man of my acquaintance, who 
had given Manx bail for a friend, and by 
that means rendered himself liable to a 
heavy debt, tho’ the debtor’s person had 
been surrendered to gaol, stimulated my 
inquiries respecting the peculiar govern- 
ment of this island. 

{reached the pier of Douglas on a 
propitious day, when the fine semicircu- 
lar harbour, the Duke of Athol’s free- 
stone palace in the centre, and a cultiva- 
ted hill behind it, seen without the usual 
canopy of mist, gave a pleasant idea of 
old Mona. My poor friend, whose bail 
in the Manx fashion threatened his ruin, 
was an innkeeper, who received me with 
great hospitality, and wearied a lean 
horse by driving me in a kind of cart-car- 
riage to Castle Rushen where the courts 
of law are held. ‘They are sufficiently 
tedious, therefore ¥ had leisure to see all 
the castles, barrows, heath, and gorse, to 
be found in the island. ‘The simplicity 
which still prevailed there, rendered the 
resources of an idle stranger very few in 
female society ; and after a snonth’s stay, 
I was driven to seek amusement in the 
Calf of Man. This islet is still tenanted 
by one solitary farmer, whose sheep oc- 
cupy the wild and treeless domain, dis- 





* I had been informed that these laws subject a na- 
tive to no personal imprisonment, but expose his 
whole property to the chums of his creditors. In re- 
gard to strangers, as settlers from Eng and, Scotland, 
or Ireland, are termed, the principle of Manx law is 
singwiarly reversed. A mere affidavit of debt empow- 
ers a constable to seize the person of a stranger, arrest 
all his property, amd hold it till the question of right 
is decided : then to sell, not to the amount of the debt 
only, but the whole effects ; and “ first paying a year’s 
rent, if due, and the servants’ wages for the same time, 
he is to satisfy the creditor with all costs and charges, 
and afterwards to deliver the overplus to the right 
owner.” ‘These are the words of the statute, and at 
the period of my visit, the briet’ but benevolent act 
which released an insolvent prisoner after one year’s 
confinement and a complete surrender of his effects, 
bad not been introduced to the House of Keys, or Manx 
legislators, 


‘ 


turbed only by groupes of white sea-fowl 
which cluster in the galleries of rocks that 
overhang the sea. On one of these gal- 
leries I saw a man walking, whose ap- 
pearance did not resemble any inmate of 
the farmer’s house at which I was a tem- 
porary guest. He was busied in asketch 
of the Eye, or lonely rock, said to be a 
hermit’s grave. Jt was easy to begin a 
conversation respecting the traditions of 
the isle ; and my new acquaintance 
shewed me another drawing of Thomas 
Bushel’s house, now in ruins, and the 
interior of histomb. ‘I‘hen he described 
the beautifal valley of Glenmoi, and the 
height of Snowfield, from whence the 
romantic coast of Kirkcudbright and its 
neighbourhood are yisible. I told him, 
I had seen the Giant’s Quoiting-stones, 
the holy village of Kirkmichael, and es- 
pecially the Tynwald Mouat, celebrated 
as the seat of the Legislative Assembly. 
From thence we naturally digressed into 
a discussion of the laws and their feun- 
ders, during which my companion spoke 
ofthe great Earl of Derby, and the patn- 
archal Bishop Wilson, with so much his- 
toric accuracy and moral feeling, that J 
felt tempted to regret the transient nature 
of our acquaintance when we parted. 
Evening had advanced, and after a farther 
ramble alone, I returned to my hospita- 
ble farmer’s house, the only one in the 
islet, and was surprised to find my new 
friend already seated there, with the air 
of a well-known inmate. 1 considered 
him an artist in quest of local scenery, 
and his presence seemed no restraint on 
my host, who appeared an intelligent 
and civil man, though the simplicity of 
his household reminded me of those days 
when a pan and a blanket were heirlooms 
in a Manxman’s family. After telling 
me of the benefit his farm derived from 
an earth-pot, as he called a lime-kiln, he 
began to deviate into the usual fire-sidg 
tales of Lady Derby’s ghost, the spectre- 
hound, and the submarine gardens diss 
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covered by a diving-bell. The suppos- 
ed artist intimated his doubts, whether 
the sentence of the insular court on the 
reputed traitor Christian, accused of 
basely betraying the Earl of Derby’s wi- 
dow, could be justified. Our host, after 
listening patiently to a long argument, 
asked leave to tell one of many anecdotes 
relating to the misjudgments of this court, 
and the probable abuse of its laws. All 
my professional curiosity was awake, 
and the farmer’s story began. 


“ T was very young, gentlemen, when 
the eldest son of the south deemster un- 
fortunately shot a favourite horse while 
hunting the wren on New-Year’s Day. 
This sport, as you may know, comes 
from our belief, that a lovely fairy of 
most mischievous power appears in the 
wren’s shape every year. Guttrid Lonan, 
the owner of the horse, had once been 
aggrieved by what he thought the deem- 
ster’s unjust summons; and this acci- 
dent became the pretence of the longest 
and most bitter litigation ever remem- 
bered in our island, though it has been 
called the paradise of lawyers. The 
deemster in revenge tormented his adver- 
sary with fodder-juries to estimate his 
cattle, and carried a disputed grave-dig- 
ger’s bill for two shillings and sixpence 
into half a dozen courts. But his enemy 
found a heavier mode of expressing his 
resentment. ‘I'he deemster’s son gave 
Manx bail for an unfortunate English- 
man, and half his property became a for- 
feit. He died of grief and agitation ; but 
his second brother reconciled himself to 
his family’s antagonist by acts of singu- 
lar condescension, and their friendship 
grew even more remarkable than their 
former enmity. 

“ Last summer, a young Englishwo- 
man landed at Douglas and enquired for 
a cheap and solitary lodging. She ap- 
peared to be one of those numerous refu- 

whose misfortunes or indiscretions 
bring them to this asylum. Considering 
her mild and gracious manners, it was 
thought strange when she fixed her resi- 


False Judgment. 
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a stranger who seemed poor was a mat- 
ter of surprise to all the villagers of Kirk- 
michael, 
to be the kingdom of fairies and witch- 
craft, therefore no one was_ surprised 
when the stranger came to the coroner of 
that district to relate a very singular 
dream and its effects. At midnight, in 
her solitary room near the roof of Gut- 
trid Lonan’s house, she had seen what 
seemed the apparition of a meagre child 
at the foot of her bed. To her question, 
whence and for what purpose it came, 
the spectre replied, “ 1am in prison”— 
and she beheld itno more. But its im- 
pression on her fancy did not pass away. 
She considered all the circumstances of 
her entertainer’s family, and recollected 
the mystery always preserved respecting a 
loft or chamber above her’s, Lonan and 
his wife slept in the kitchen ; the hour 
was safe ; and having contrived a ladder 
of some chairs, she found a chasm in the 
rafters, by which she could introduce her 
hand, and unbolt the loft’s trap-door. 
Within, on a chaff-bed, she discovered 
a female child, as lean, pale, and deadly 
as the spectre she had seen. ‘ Misera- 
ble creature!” said the Englishwoman— 
“‘ why did you not remain in my room 
when you had found it ?”—“ I have not 
walked for a long time”—it answered in 
a dying voice—‘ Have you brought me 
any thing to eat?” A strong iron chain, 
firmly fixed to a staple in the wall, con- 
vinced its visitor that its escape was not 
possible without aid, and that food was 
now more easily supplied than liberty. 
She returned in a few minutes with bread 
and wine, and moistened its lips while it 
lay in the tgrpor of extreme weakness, 
To remove it from its ‘desolate prison 
was impracticable then, for day was fast 
approaching, and Lonan always rose 
with the dawn. But after preserving, 
during breakfast, a degree of calmness, 
sufficient, as she hoped, to prevent suspi- 
cion, she quitted the house on the heath, 
and hastened to the coroner with this 
narrative. Having a power both execu- 
tive and inquisitorial, the coroner imme- 


dence with Guttrid Lonan, a farmer of diately entered the black-hound’s den 


such mean and dishonest habits, that his 
neighbours styled him the Manthe Doog, 
or black hound, of the heath where he 
lived. He had a wife as old and penu- 
mous as himself, and their admission of 


with proper officers, but his wife, himself, 


and the unhappy child, were removed. 


The chaff-bed, the dried herring and 
oatmeal, which the Englishwoman had 
observed in the loft, in short every trace 


Our island, gentlemen, is said; 
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of this mysterious scene, had vanished ; 
and, except the flight of Guttrid and 
dame Lonan, nothing remained to prove 
the truth of her assertion. 

“ The new deemster, or judge of the 
district made zealous enquiry ; but be- 
fore the motive or method of this flight 
could be ascertained, a fisherman’s boat 
was driven back by violent gales into 
Ramsey-bay, and the bodies of Guttrid 
and his wife were cast ashore. The lat- 
ter had been evidently dead some hours, 
but art restored her husband ; and when 
conveyed before the deemster, his cou- 
rage and composure seemed unshaken, 
When confronted by his accuser, he 
stated, that she was the mother of the 
child, and had given him a large sum to 
secrete its body. She had misrepresent- 
ed its age, he added, as it was, in fact, 
a still-born infant, which he had deposited 
at her request under the low-water mark 
of Ramsey-bay. The owner of the fish- 
ing-boat had perished, and no one re- 
mained to disprove or confirm this tale, 
except the fisher’s widow, who confessed 
that Lonan’s wife, with a small basket in 
her hand, had hired the boat, though it 
was Sunday-eve, and they had no burnt 
gorse or wren’s feathers to secure it from 
* the evil eye.” —I was one of the sixty- 
four men from whom a jury was impan- 
nelled; Guttrid Lonan’s guilt was cer- 
tain in my mind; but on the day appoint- 
ed for a hearing of the cause, the En- 
glishwoman escaped by some unknown 
artifice, and Lonan was acquitted, The 
deemster, it was said, had reason to fear 
a man who had been so formidable to 
his father and elder brother ; but as the 
hunting of the wren caused Guttrid Lo- 
nan’s pretence to ruin an honourable 
man, a wren’s feather may ruin Guttrid 
Lona.” * * # 

My host ended his tale with a shrewd 
and forcible emphasis, which induced me 
to reply —* I have heard something of 
this, and the spectre-child is as tremen- 
dous in a winter's night as the spectre- 
hound of Peel Castle. But what are the 
grounds of this decisive prejudice against 
Lonan ? the pretended dream,or the divi- 
nation of some witch in wren’s feathers ?” 

‘* You speak, Sir,” said the artist, who 
had been silent till now, “as if there were 
no well attested instances of a singular 
connexion between dreams and events.” 


False Judgment. 
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“ Not so,” I answered, “for many 
such are upon record. Governor Frank- 
lin, the American philosopher’s venerable 
son, who was once designed to ornament 
my profession, has often told me of the 
singular vision which visited him while 
imprisoned during the rebellion of the 
colonies, and was singularly verified by 


the circumstances of his first wife’s death. 


The dove which an eminent scalptor has 
lately placed on the monument of a love- 
ly lady, alludes to her repeated assertion 
that she expected the messenger of a de- 
ceased friend in the form of a dove to 
announce her own last moment. ‘This 
beautiful apparition visited her mind’s 
eye in the instant of death ; but both 
these new facts may be explained witb- 
out supernatural agency. ‘The loyal 
governor and the gentle and pious wo- 
man were naturally apt in their slumbers 
to associate the images which their imagi- 
nations were accustomed to consider pro- 
bable and pleasing. In such cases, an 
event is sometimes caused by our deter- 
mination to expect it, or at least receives 
the colouring we are predisposed to be- 
stow.” 

“ However,” rejoined the artist, eyeing 
me attentively, “ you perceive no reason 
to doubt that this supposed Englishwo- 
man spoke truth ?” 

None at this moment—I admit the 
possibility of her dream, though I consi- 
der it the effect, and not the cause, of 
some suspicion respecting a concealed 
child ; and her flight appears to me no 


absolute proof of her guilt !” 


“ T have not told you all yet, Sir, that 
was said about her!” added my historian, 
eagerly —‘“ We people of this island sus- 
pect she was no—no more than an appa- 
rition herself, for it is very certain, and 
hundreds will attest, that no woman left 
the prison when she was missing, and 
nobody like her was seen in the vessel 
which brought her to Douglas till halt an 
hour before she landed.” 

“« And who,” saidI, “ will attest that 
you have heard the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth ?—It is fortunately 
in my power to give you some farther 
intelligence. A day or two before TF left 
the main-isle, a piece of blue slate, with 
two letters scratched upon it, was found 
in the hut of the fisherman’s widow. Shi, 
a doting and distressed woman, believed 
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it still what it once was in Mona,a judge’s 
token or summons. She uttered such 
strange and terrible things in the confu- 
sion of fear and guilt, that Guttrid was 
examined again, and after another hear- 
ing, the jury agreed in their verdict. 
Wile I remained in court, the foreman 
was asked by the deemster, if the minis- 
ters of the church might remain, and he 
answered———” 

“Yes or no?” exclaimed the artist, ri- 
sing eagerly. “The Bishopand his clergy 
retired from court,and I followed them.” 

“ Then the sentence was death !” said 
the farmer, striking his hands together 
above his head, and casting a glance of 
subdued congratulation on the artist. 

‘Sentence of death was passed certain- 
ly,” I replied, but on the Englishwoman 
also. She was convicted of aiding Gut- 
trid Lonan in his confederacy with the 
younger brother of the unhappy man who 
gave Manx bail for an English debter. 
I need not tell you that this unhappy 
man was the son of his father’s first wile, 
and his brother, therefore could claim, 
by virtue of your Manx laws, only a 
fourth part of their inheritance. His 
death without offspring seemingly entu- 
tled the younger brother to possess all at 
their father’s death ; and Guttrid found 
an abundant source of profit in keeping 
his reputed daughter, a child legitimated 
by its parents’ private marriage three 
years after its birth, according to Manx 
law, concealed at his lonely house on the 
moor. ‘T’he treacherous uncle paid 
largely for this iniquitous secretion of his 
brother’s heiress, whose existence was 
never suspected till the Englishwoman 
revealed it.” 

“Has it perished—certainly perish- 
ed ?” asked my unknown acquaintance, 
with a tremor of tone and eye which jus- 
tified a new suspicion. 

“ Our host’s prediction is fulfilled,” I 
answered—* the wren which began this 
tragic romance assisted the catastrophe. 
When Guttrid Lonan conveyed the in- 
fant heiress into the fishing-boat, he paid 
homage to the superstition of his island, 
by placing round her neck a circle of 
wren’s feathers as a talisman against the 
evil eye. ‘These feathers found with the 
dead body of a female child have identi- 
fied and fixed his guilt, thus pursued by 
an Eye he could not deceive.” 


False Judgment. 
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“ But by what proof,” interrupted the 
farmer, anxiously stealing a glance at his 


strange guest, do they condemn the ' 


Englishwoman ?” 

« By circumstantial evidence at least 
—She gave no clear account of the rea- 
sons for her stay at Lonan’s house, and 
her flight was incomprehensible, unless 
she had been a spy or an accomplice 
there. That they disagreed in dividing 
their employer's pay is his own state- 
meat, and a sufficient reason for her con- 
duct. Oras she was not an ungentle 
female, she might be influenced by some 
attachment to a maa whose vices were 
not distinguished by outward deformity. 
These are the opinions I adopt, and 
with such opinions the court pronounced 
her condemnation.” 

“ Then they erred !” exclaimed my 
host’s strange guest ; “ and their sentence 
will add another to the unnumbered fail- 
ures of human tribunals,” —A pproaching 
me, and removing with his large hat a tuft 
ofcoarse red hair and broad mustachios, he 
added, ‘Did no oneremember the unfortu- 
nate Englishman for whom the Manxman 
gave such fatal bail? His personal proper- 
ty was sacrificed and his heart broken by 
my ruin; but tho’ I obtained my release 
from unmerciful creditors too late to save 
him, I made one effort to save his child, 
whose fate I suspected. Woman's at- 
tire alone sufficed to deceive Guttrid Lo- 
nan, who never guessed my motive ; and 
it has proved sufficient to deceive expe- 
rienced judges, As an insolvent debtor, 
I am liable to perpetual imprisonment in 
this island,therefore I dared not reveal my 
sex and name, and am now compelled to 
hide myself in this privileged house. But 
justice has overtaken the guilty, and the 
innocent will not suffer, unless I have 
trusted rashly to a lawyer’s honour.” 

My profession’s spirit was challenged 
by this appeal, and J felt all that such 
absolute trust demanded from me. A 
powerful magistrate obtained his indem- 
nity and complete acquittal, which open- 
ed a path for his return to ease and lib- 
erty in England. ‘There he still lives 
among my best friends, to whom I am 
not ashamed to confess the lesson tauglit 
me by false appearances, and the aistrust 
of human judgment, which always con- 
nects itself with my remembrance 0! 


Manx Bail. V. 
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CORNUCOPIA. 


—a 

Under this superseription it is intended to scatter detached flowers and fruits of literature.—Ovid tells us, in 
his Fasti, that the she-goat which suckled Jupiter broke off one horn against a tree ; that his nurse Amalthea 
picked it up, wreathed it with garlands, filled it with grapes and oranges, and thus presented toe young 
Jove, who made it his favourite play thing. When he was grown up, and had acquired the dominion of the 
heavens, he remembered his horn of sweetmeats, made a constellation in memory of it, and promoted 
Amalthea to be the goddess of plenty, or fortune, whose symbol it became. This horn is called Cornucopia, 
and is feigned by the mythologists incessantly to shed a variety of good things.—Mon,Mag, 

a 


From the Literary Panorama, March 1818. 


PROOFS OF AFFECTION, 
N Greenland virgin modesty requires 
that a girl be carried off by her suit- 
or; nay, even dragged by the hair, and 
when she is really in his hut, she runs a- 
way from him several times, and at 
length perhaps compels him to give a 
4 ° . 
proof of his affection, by cutting the 
soles of her feet in several places, that 
she may be obliged to sit still. Those 
who are baptized, now leave the matter 
to the priest. The suitor explains his 
wish to him, and the girl is cailed. After 
some indifferent questions, the clergy- 
man says, ‘ It will soon be time for you 
to marry.” ‘I will not marry.’ “ That is 
a pity, for I have a suitor for you.” 
‘Whom? The clergyman names him. 
‘He is good for nothing; I will not 
have him.’ “ Why not? He is young, a 
good seal hunter,” &c. ‘I will not mar- 
ry; [ will not have him,’ “ Very well, 
T will not force you ; I have besides an- 
other match for him.”——A pause.—The 
Girl sighs—a tear comes into her eye— 
and, at last, she whispers, * As you will, 
priest.” ‘No, as you will; I donot 
wish to persuade you.” Here follows a 
deep sigh, then a half audible * Yes,’ and 
the affair is settled. 
~siitiines: 


From the New Monthly Magazine, April, 1818. 
SWEDISH APPARITION. 

To Baron de Bourgoing’s account of 
apparitions affirmed to have been seen in 
Sweden, as given in one of our preced- 
ing numbers,may be added the following : 

When Queen Ulrica was dead, her 
corpse, as usual, was placed in an open 
coffin, in a room hung with black and 
lighted with numerous wax candles; 
and a company of the King’s Guards did 
duty in the ante-room. One afternoon, 
the carriage of the Countess Steenbock, 
first lady of the palace, and a particular 


favourite of the queen, drove up from 
Stockholm. The officer commanding 
the guard of honour, went to meet the 
Countess, and conducted her from the 
carriage to the door of the room where 
the deceased princess Jay, which she 
closed after her. The long stay of the la- 
dy was ascribed to the vehemence of her 
grief, and the officers on duty, fearful of 
disturbing the free effusion of it by their 
presence, left her alone with the corpse. 
At length, finding that she did not re- 
turn, they began to apprehend that some 
accident had befallen her, and the cap- 
tain of the guard opened the door, but 
instantly started back in the utmost dis- 
may. ‘Ihe other officers ran up, and 
plainly perceived, through the half open- 
ed door, the deceased queen standing up- 
right in her coffin and ardently embra- 
cing the Countess Steenbock. The ap- 
parition seemed to move, and soon after 
became enveloped in a dense smoke or 
vapour. When this had cleared away, 
the body of the queen lay in the same 
position as before, but the Countess was 
no where to be found. In vain did they 
search that and the adjoining apartments, 
while some of the party hastened to the 
door, thinking that she must have passed. 
unobserved to her carriage ; but neither 
carriage, horses, driver, or footmen were 
to be seen. A messenger was quickly 
dispatched with a statement of this ex- 
traordinary circumstance to Stockholm, 
and there he learned that the Countess 
Steenbock had never quitted the capital, 
and that she died at the very moment 
when she was seen in the arms of the 
deceased queen, A circumstantial report 
of this fact was drawn up and signed by 
all present ; and with it is said to be pre- 
served a particular deposition of the cap- 
tain, Tespecting an important secret 
which the lady communicated to him on 
her first entering the room. 
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184 The Seal—Wounded Soldier at Waterloo. 


HABITS OF THE SFAL. 
Seals, says Mr. Laing, in his narra- 
tive of “ A Voyage to Spitzbergen,” 
have a very delicate sense of hearing, 
and are much delighted with music. 
The captain’s son who was a good per- 
former on the violin, never failed to 
have a numerous auditory, when we 
were in the seas frequented by those 
animals: and I have seen them follow 
the ship for miles when any person was 
playing on deck. This fact was observ- 
ed by the ancient poets,* and is thus al- 
luded to by Mr. Scott in his recent 
poem :— 
Rude Heiskar’s seals, through surges dark, 
Will long pursue the minstrel’s bark. 


Pliny expressly states this animal to 
be of a docile and tractable nature, and 
in this he is supported by the more en- 
larged experience of modern times. The 
seal described by Dr. Parsons (Pen- 
nant’s Quadrupeds, vol. 14. p. 272) was 
taught to come out of his tub and return 
to the water at the command of his 
keeper, to stretch out his neck to kiss 
him, and to perform several other mo- 
tions. In swimming these animals con- 
stantly keep the head and often the 
whole,body as far as the shoulder, above 
the surface of the water. The first seen 
by Mr. Laing was at a considerable dis- 
tance, and might easily have been mis- 
taken for a man, though it was much 
more like a dog. Buffon has remarked 
that theseal afforded the foundation to the 
poetic fiction of the Nereids in antiquity, 
and perhaps, we may add, the no less 
fictitious Mermaids of modern times. 


* Apol. Rhod. lib. 1. Val. Flac. lib. 5. lin. 
440. gaudebant carmine phoce. 





EXTRAORDINARY CASE OF A SOLDIER 
WOUNDED AT WATERLOO, 


The following curious case happened 
at the ever-memorable battle of Water- 
loo, and is related by Deputy Inspector 
Hennen :— 

A Hanoverian soldier received a se- 
vere wound from a grape-shot on the 
18th of June, 1815, at Waterloo, which 
struck him on the external part of the 
thigh, producing very extensive lacera- 
tion. On the second day he was brought 
into the hospital, and the usual dressings 
applied. Ou the fifth day a long narrow 
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passage was discovered by the probe, 
seeming to run nearly the whole length 
of the vastus externus muscle. On cut- 
ting into this, three pieces of coin (which, 
from the very curious mode in which 
they were compacted together, I thought 
worthy of presenting to the Director 
General of Hospitals) were extracted 
from the parts. This poor fellow, a raw 
recruit, had no money whatever about 
him, nor even a pocket to contain it in, 
and fervently protested against this forc~ 
ed loan. He accounted for it by suppos- 
ing it carried from the pocket of his com- 
rade, who stood before him in the ranks, 
and who was killed by the same shot. 

The coins, consisting of two five 
franc pieces and a Dutch stiver, were ob- 
viously first struck by the shot, and car- 
ried along by it; for nearly one half of 
their flat surfaces the silver pieces adher- 
ed closely together; on the other, where 
the ball had struck their edges, the metal 
was flattened out and somewhat hollow- 
ed. In this hollow lay the copper coin, 
in some degree adapted to the shape of 
the depression on the larger pieces. 

I cannot omit here noticing a trait 
strongly illustrative of the mobility of 
mind which characterizes the soldiers, 
and their proneness to superstition and 
belief in omens, which a surgeon ac- 
quainted with their character can often 
turn to their benefit. The part of those 
two coins which had been flattened out 
happened to be that on which Napo- 
leon’s head was impressed. F'rom one 
it was nearly effaced ; and on observing 
this circumstance to the patient and his 
companions, an universal burst of joy 
echoed through the ward; the young 
Hanoverian exulted in the share he con- 
ceived he had personally had of contri- 
buting to the downfall of the French 
emperor. His health rapidly improved, 
and I have no doubt that this simple eir- 
cumstance had a good effect upon every 
man who witnessed it. 


EN 


THE TITI APE, 


According to the description of Mr. 
Von Humboldt, the species of ape cal- 
Jed ‘Titi seems to approach nearer to man 
in a variety of points than any other of 
its genus. Its features exactly resemble 
those of a child; they have the same 
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expression of innocence, the same ro- 
guish smile, and the same sudden transi- 
tions from joy to grief. ‘The Indians as- 
sert that the Titi weeps, in like manner, 
when it is vexed; and this statement 
is perfectly accurate. Whenever it is 
frightened or crossed, its eyes fill with 
tears. The Titi is in constant action ; 
but its motions are as graceful as they 
are rapid: you never find it angry or 
ill-tempered, but always playing, skip- 
ping about, or catching insects, among 
which it prefers spiders to any vegetable 
food. When any person speaks, it fixes 
its eyes upon his mouth, and if it can 
possibly get upon his shoulder, it touches 
his teeth or tongue with its fingers. ‘To 
travellers who collect insects, it is parti- 
cularly dangerous. Let them take what 
care they will of their collections, the 
‘Titi soon discovers them ; he takes the 
specimens, without pricking his fingers, 
offthe pins by which they are fastened, 
and greedily devours them. Such is the 
discrimination of these little apes, that one 
of them could distinguish those plates in 


Cuvier’s Natural History which repre- 


sented insects. At the sight of them, 
though uncoloured, the Titi would im- 
mediately stretch out his little hand, in 
hopes of catching a grasshopper, a wasp, 
or a dragon-fly ; but remained quite in- 
differeat when he was shewn engravings 
of mammalia, birds, and other animals. 


en 
From the Panorama, April, 1818, 


CHINESE FORMS AND CEREMONIES 


On occasion of the acon presentation of Lord Am- 
rst. 


It is well known that the French au- 
thorities publish before hand, program- 
mas or prospectuses of what public cere- 
monies are to take place, and to this or- 
der the public are expected to conform. 
This was even observed during the 
bloodiest scenes of the Revolution, and 
insurrectionary movements. ‘The same 
practice obtains in China, the land of 
ceremony and etiquelle, by ancient pre- 
scription. That composed on occasion of 
the intended presentation of Lord Am- 
herst on his late embassy, is too curious 
to be passed over: we therefore present 
it to our readers, who will learn from it, 
authoritatively, what was demanded from 
the representative of their sovereign. 

2A Arnenevum. Vol. 3. 


Chinese Ceremony of “* Kotow,” &c. 
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Translation of the Ceremony of Presen- 
tation, as drawn out by the Lepoo. 
Received from Chang-'T'anjin, Aug.26, 

1816. ['Tanjin signifies a great map. | 
Outline of the ceremony to be ob- 

served on the English Ambassador’s pre- 

senting the Peaou-wan, [his Creden- 
tials, or official documents from his so- 
vereign. } 

About three or four o'clock in the 
morning of that day, arrangements shall 
be made for the occasion in the great 
Ktwang-mien-tien, [Palace or Hall of 
Light and Splendour.}] Certain bands 
of music shall attend in the Hall. There 
likewise certain Princes and Royal Per- 
sonages shall assemble together with the 
Ambassador and his Suite. Cushions to 
sit on shall be placed in the Palace. 

About five o’clock, his Majesty shall, 
with profound veneration, be requested 
to put on the Dragon Robes—and to 
ascend the Throne in the Palace of 
Light and Splendour. The Princes, the 
Royal Personages, and the attendant 
Officers shall be attired in certain Court 
Dresses. 

The Great Officers of State who at- 
tend in the Imperial presence, the 
Kings and Dukes who attend on his 
Majesty, shall be arranged in two wipgs, 
standing. 

The Imperial Body Guard in their 
Leopard-tai dresses shall be drawn up 
in two wings within the Palace. 

When the Princes, Royal personages, 
and other Officers are arranged, the Band 
shall strike up the Tune Long-Ping, [a 
glorious subjugation, or tranquillity, } 
and the great Officers of State shall, with 
profound veneration, on this conduct His 
Majesty to the Throne: after which the 
music shall stop. 

When the Officers around His Ma- 
jesty’s person have proclaimed the word 
‘“*Pe-en” [a Whip] the Band shall 
strike up the Tune Che-ping, [a tranquil 
and subjugating way,| and the Officer 
Soo, with Kwang-hwuy, accompanied 
by an Officer of the Le-poo and an Im- 
perial Astronomor, shall conduct the 
English Ambasgador, his Deputies and 
Suite, to present, with profouod venera-_ 
tion, the Peaou-wan. 

They shall enter at the right hand 
gate, and proceed to the west side of the 
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assage at the foot of the Altar of the 

oon, withoutside the Palace of Light 
and Splendour. 

The Crier shall proclaim, “ Be ar- 
ranged!”—The Ambassador and his 
Suite shall arrange themselves in ranks. 
—The Crier shall proclaim, “ Kneel !” 
—The Ambassador and Suite shall then 
kneel, and the music shall stop. The 
Crier shall proclaim “ Present the 
Peaou-wan.”’ The Ambassador shall 
respectfully present it to Ko-lih che-e- 
too, whe, having received it, shall ad- 
vance by the middle path to the inside 
of the Palace, where kneeling at Te- 
ping, [on the level ground, ] he shall of- 
fer it up to the Officer Mee-gan, who, 
having received it, shall ascend by the 
middle steps to the Imperial presence, 
and kneeling present it to His Majesty. 

After this, the Officer Soo, and the 
others shall conduct the Ambassador 


and Ste through the western folding 


door to the inside of the Palace, where 
at Te-ping, they shall kneel down, and 
wait till his Imperial Majesty confers 
upon the King of their country a Joo- 
ee. The Officer Meen-gan shall receive 
it, and deliver it to the Ambassador, 
putting authoritatively also such Ques- 
tions as His Majesty may direct. 

These forms being over, Soo shall 
conduct the Ambassador and Suite out 
by the same door at which they entered. 

At the outside of the door, Soo shall 
respectfully take charge of the Joo-ee for 
the Ambassador, and then, as before, 
lead the persons of the Embassy to the 
west side of the Altar of the Moon. The 
Crier shall proclaim, ‘ Be arranged!” 
All the persons shall then arrange them- 
selves, and the music shall strike up.— 
It shall next be proclaimed, ** Advance 
and kneel!” The Crier shall proclaim, 
** Bow the head to the ground, and a- 
rise!” ‘The Ambassador and Suite shall 
then, looking towards the upper end of 
the Palace, perform the Ceremony of 
thrice kneeling, and nine times bowing 
the head to the ground. This Ceremony 
being ended, the music shail stop. 

The Prinees, and Royal Personages 
who are permitted to sit, shall conduct 
the Ambassador and Suite to a place 
behind the western line of persons, where 
they shall perform once the ceremony of 
kneeling and bowing to the ground, and 


Chinese Ceremony of “ Kotow,”. &c. 
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thensit down. [It does not appear that 
any Chinese were to join in the above — 
prostrations. \ 

His Majesty shall then have ‘Tea in- 
troduced ;—the Princes, the Ambassa- 
dors and Suite shall kneel, and bow to 
the ground once; after His Majesty has 
drunk Tea, they shall return to their seats. 

The attending Officers shall then con- 
fer on all who sit in the Palace, Nae- 
cha [ Milk-tea,] for which all shall per- 
form the Kotow once. After drinking 
the Tea, they shall also perform it. 

The immediate attenders of His Ma- 
jesty shall then proclaim the word “ Pe- 
en” {certain sentences, | and the Princes, 
the Ambassador and Suite, shall rise up. 

The same words shall next be thrice 
proclaimed below the steps, and the 
Band shall strike up the Tune, He-en 
ping, [subjugation or tranquillity mani- 
fested, | during which His Majesty shall 
withdraw to the inner apartments, and 
the Music shall stop. 

The Princes, the Ambassador and 
Suite shall all retire. Soo and Kwang- 
hwu shall lead the Ambassador and 
Suite to the outside of Tung lo-yuen, 
[the Garden of Social pleasure, | to wait 
for His Majesty’s arrival ; and after he 
has sat down, they shall be conducted 
to the western piazza to see a play, and 
to receive the food and presents to be 
bestowed by His Majesty. 

The banquet and audience of leave 
were directed to be conducted with Ce- 
remonies similar to the above. 





We presume not to determine whe- 
ther this Chinese order might not be done 
into verse with an effect equally good, 
as one that preceded it: of which our 
readers will be pleased to inspect a copy. 
— That was Latinized into Sapphic verse 
by the Marquis Wellesley, Lord Gren- 
ville, and Mr. Canning ; and this, in our 
judgment, deserves the same immortaii- 
zation. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE POEM. 
WRITTEN BY THE EMPEROR OF CHINA, 


And presented By his Imperial Majesty to Lord. 
Macartney on his Lordship’s ** Audience of 
Leave” at the Court of Pekin, only ruree 
DAYs after his arrival there, in quality of 
Ambassador Plenipotentiary from the Court 
of Great- Britain. 


WHEN a King or a Queen 
Sends a great Mandarin, 
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And our footstool he humbly approaches, ’ 
He must come with prostration 
Or taste flagellation, 

And must give us some whiskies and coaches. 


This etiquette settled, 
We're very much mettled 

If he does not produce some repeaters, 
a Janthorns, and clocks, 
And, in tiffany smocks, 

Ten ladies of exquisite features. 
Mandarin, you bowed low, 
As Ambassadors do, 

And you made us some excellent speeches--- 
So Great Mandarin, 
We have sent you nankeen, 

And, for nevelty---made into breeches. 


Now the sage Catnka-T1 
Has looked into the sky, 
And he thinks it will be very wet weather ; 
So my friend and good fellows 
As you brought ao umbrellas, 
You had best get home dry all together. 


If, Great Mandarin, 
You got wet to the skin, 

As you look very sallow and sickly, 
Our physician, Curt-Quone, 
Thinks you would not live long, 

So advises a change of air quickly. 


These are hints, we confess, 

We had rather suppress, 
As strictly they’re not diplomatic--- 

But then you'll remember 

Your month called ** December,” 
Which we call “* Hum Jang,” is rheumatic. 


The request of your traders, 
Those scurvy invaders, 
Was impudent---and we refuse it--- 
To the King of the Isles 
We dismiss you with smiles, 
And as for the hoax---he’ll excuse it. 


Re 
PARLIAMENTARY ANECDOTE, 


The great Lord Chatham (when Mr. 
Pitt) speaking one day very much in fa- 
vour of a particular Bill, concluded with 
saying, “ that he thought so highly of it 
in all points, that he should not desire 
any otherepitaph on his tomb-stone, than 
to be remembered as the author of this 
bill.” The first Lord Holland, speaking 
in reply, began by observing that al- 
though he had screwed up his mind to 
the utmost pitch of attention, in order to 
catch what fell from so exalted a charac- 
ter, in aid of his understanding yet he 
was free to confess he could bring no 
single ray of conviction to his mind in 
favour of the Bi!l. As to what the Hon. 
Gentleman says about requiring no other 
epitaph, but that of being the author of 
this bill ; I should be much amazed at 
it, did I not know from long experience, 
that great men are sometimes the worst 
caleulated to decide upon their own cha- 
racters ; and indeed I have now a case 


hich occurs to my recollection, and 
which is in point to what I have asserted 
—it is the case of that celebrated Musi- 
cian, Corelli—When this great compo- 
ser was dying (though he had previous- 
ly established his fame in a number of 
beautiful, dignified compositions), 80 
prejudiced was he to one particular trifle, 
the mere eccentricity of a fanciful mo- 
ment, that he said he desired no other 
memoria! of his musical talents to be en- 
graved on his tomb, than 


Here lies the author of Corelli’s Jig.” 
SINGULAR ADVICE. 

A Greenlander was driving a merchant 
in a sledge across the sea upon the ice : 
a storm broke it in pieces. In such cases 
they save themselves by leaping for one 
piece to another ; but as the Kuropeans 
are incapable to leap in this manner, the 
driver said coolly, ‘ You are not to be 
saved, but you have pencil and paper in 
your book; write here upon my back 
that you are drowned, otherwise your 
people may think I killed you.’ The 
merchant begged him not to forsake him. 
‘Well,’ said the Greenlander, ‘if you 
die I can die likewise!’ He staid with 
him and saved him. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, April 1818. 
SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE EFFECT OF 
GREEN TEA, BY ED. PERCIVAL, M. B. 

The familiar use of tea as an article of 
diet has lulled any observations which 
might have been made with respect to 
its medicinal or deleterious effects on the 
animal economy. nt 

From some cases occurring in illustra- 
tion, I infer that tea is possessed of se- 
dative effects to a great degree, when us- 
ed in excess: a fact which is confirmed 
by ample evidence. Itis remarkable that 
this powerful plant has seldom been us- 
ed medicinally, and what is more so is, 
that other vegetables, possessing similar 
properties, should prove offensive, while 
this is highly grateful. 

Dr. Darwin used to recommend cold 
tea as a grateful thing to febrile patients ; 


the good effects of which, in certain cir- 


cumstances, I can fully attest. 

Green tea may prove very beneficial 
in the higher degrees of fever, especially 
pulmonary consumption, where, as the 
quantity of fluid daily drunk is consider- 
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188 Green Tea— Anecdote of the present King of Sweden. 


able, the tea may be diluted to that state 
which is found most palatable. 

As a sedative, it may be compared in 
its effects to foxglove; in allaying ner- 
vous irritability, to henbane, hemlock, 
and opium. It will also be found an use- 
fal auxiliary to those drugs in the treat- 
meat of pulmonary consumption. It is 
also found to obviate the nausea and 
restlessness so frequently caused by fox- 
glove and opium, whereby the repose 
so earnestly desired is frustrated, 

Its diuretic qualities in fever are pecu- 
larly beneficial. Where the symptoms 
are high, it is desirable to use a fluid 
which shali find a ready passage through 
the excretories; and for this purpose 
nothing is of greater service than tea. 

Tn hydropic disease, I can speak with 
confidence of its diuretic properties, 
(when liberally used,) which are much 
increased by the addition of a little juni- 
per; with this fact drunkards are ac- 
quainted, who make use of green tea 
punch to obviate the plethora attendant 
on their excesses, 

In hemorrhagic complaint I should 
consider its narcotic qualities to be bene- 
ficial. 

‘Tea also very commonly restores re- 
gularity to a pulse which is habitually or 
frequently irregular ; but the reverse of 
this is sometimes, though rarely, observ- 
ed. This is mentioned in order to obvi- 
ate any objection to its use in hydrotho- 
rax or organic disease of the heart or its 
membrane, when this beverage may be 
safely, though cautiously used. 

The good effects of brandy and opium 
in an over-dose of green tea, suggested 
to me the idea of using it as a remedy 
against opium. A very delicate lady once 
swallowed, by mistake, two ounces of 
camphorated tincture of opium. I saw 
her in about three hours, when she was 
so drowsy as scarcely to be roused by 
any effort. I got her in an erect posture, 
and fomented her legs. With great dif- 
ficulty she swallowed a cup of strong 
green tea, which soon proved emetic. 
She drank some more in a weaker state, 
and was soon perfectly recovered. Not 
having swallowed more than four grains 
of opium no permanent ill effects could 
be expected. But I did not discover in 
the course of the disorder under which 
She then laboured even any temporary 
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mischief from the accident. I mention 
these facts rather as hints than as afford- 
ing any solid evidence for relying upon 
green tea as aremedy in cases of a more 
alarming nature. 


teeta 
From the Panorama, April 1818. 


ANECDOTE OF BERNADOTTE, 


Among the wounded prisoners (taken 
in asortie from the fortress of Cuddalore) 
was a young French sergeant, who so 
particularly attracted the notice of Col. 
Wangenheim, commandant of the Han- 
overian troops in the English service, by 
his interesting appearance and manners, 
that he ordered the young man to be 
conveyed to his own tent, where he was 
treated with attention and kindness until 
his recovery and release. Many years 
afterwards, when the French army, 
under Bernadotte, entered Hanover, 
General Wangenheim, among others, 
attended the levee of the conqueror. 
“You have served a great deal,’ said 
Bernadotte, on his being presented, ‘and, 
as I understand, in India?’ ‘I have 
served there.’ ‘At Cuddalore?’ ‘It 
was there.’ ‘ Have you any recollection 
of a wounded sergeant whom you took 
under your protection in the course of 
that service?’ The circumstance was 
not immediately present to the General’s 
mind; but on recollection he resumed, 
‘I do indeed remember the circumstance, 
and a very fine young man he was; I 
have entirely lost sight of him ever since, 
but it would give me much pleasure to 
hear of his welfare.’ ‘That young ser- 
geant,’ said Bernadotte, ‘was the person 
who has now the honour of addressing 
you; who is happy in this public op- 
portunity of acknowledging the obliga- 
tion, and will omit no means within his 
power of testifying his gratitude to Gen- 
eral Wangenheim.’ 

DOMESTICATED SEAL. 

A gentleman near Burntisland has 
completely succeeded in taming one of 
these animals. Its singularities daily con- 
tinue to attract the curiosity of strangers. 
It appears to possess all the sagacity of 
the dog, lives in its master’s house, and 
eats from his hand. He usually takes it 
away with him in his fishing excursions, 
upon which occasion it affords no small 
entertainment. When thrown into the 
water, it will follow for miles the track 
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of a boat, and although thrust back by 
the oars, it never relinquishes its purpose. 
Indeed, it struggles so hard to regain its 
seat, that one would imagine its fondness 
for its master had entirely overcome the 
natural predilection for its native element. 
hile 
CHINESE GENEROSITY. 

About three years ago, at a public 
dinner, given by some East India own- 
ers, the conversation turned on the dis- 
honesty and immorality of the Chinese, 
and many stories were told in proof of 
it. The late Mr. John Locke, of Wal- 
thamstow, observed how very unjust it 
Was to stigmatise a whole nation for the 
vices of a few: that it was true, rogues 
were to be found among Chinese as well 
as among Other nations; but (added he) 
I have known characters among them 
who were an honour to human nature ; 
for instanee, there was Sha-king-qua, 
the Hong merchant, who behaved in so 
generous a manner to poor Anderson. 
The story seemed to be familiar to ma- 
ny of the gentlemen present, but as others 
did not know it, Mr. Locke was requeste 
ed to relate the circumstance, which he 
did nearly in the following words :— 
“The Hong merchant had known Mr. 
Anderson intimately, and had large 
transactions with him. Mr. Anderson 
met with heavy losses, became insolvent, 
and at the time of his failure, owed 
his Chinese friend upwards of 80,000 
dollars. Mr. Anderson wished to come 
to England in the hope of being able to 
retrieve his affairs; he called on the 
Hong merchant, and in the utmost dis- 
tress explained his situation, his wishes, 
and his hopes. The Chinese listened 
with anxious attention, and having heard 
his story, thus addressed him: My 
friend Anderson you have been very 
unfortunate: you lose all: you go to 
Kagland: if you more fortunate there 
you come back and pay; but, that you 
no forget Chinaman friend, you take 
this, and when you look on this, you 
will remember Sha-king-qua :” in saying 
these words, he pulled out a valuable 
gold watch, and gave it him. Anderson 
took leave of his friend : but he did not 
live to retrieve his affairs, or to return to 
China. When the account of his death, 
and of the distress in which he had left 
his family, reached Canton, the Hong 
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merchant called on one of the gentlemen 
of the factory who was about to return 
to Europe, and addressed him in the fol- 
lowing manner :—* Poor Mr. Ander- 
son dead; I very sorry ; he good man; 
he friend; and he leave two childs; 
they poor; they have nothing; they 
childs of my friend ; you take this tor 
them ; tell them Chinaman friend send 
it:” and he put in the gentleman’s hand 
a sum of money for Mr. Anderson's 
children, amounting to several hundred 
pounds. We have only to add, that the 
story made a strong impression on all 
present, and Mr. Locke, in relating it, 
was so much affected, that his eyes fil- 
led and his voice thickened. 


ARABIAN HORSES. 


M. Rosetti, Austrian Consul-General 
in Egypt, has communicated, in the 
“ Mines of the East,” some interesting 
account of the races of Arabian horses, 
of which there are five: the noblest is 
the Saklavi, which are distinguished by 
their long necks and fine eyes. The tribe 
of Rowalla has the most beautiful, and 
the greatest number of horses. Among 
the colours an Arabian writer mentions 
green ; it appears however from the con- 
text, that itis the colour which we call 
fallow. The author affirms, what he has 
himself witnessed, that the animals per- 
ceive when they are to be sold, and wili 
not permit the buyer to come near them, 
till the seller has formally delivered them 
up, with a little bread and salt. ei 


ee 
From La Belle Assemblee, March 1838, 


ANECDOTE OF AN ANCIENT BANNERET. 


Sir Robert de Shurland was created 
a Knight Banneret by Edward I. for his 
valour at the siege of Caerlavoroc Cas- 
tle. His death has in it something re- 
markable. Having a quarrel with a 
priest, he buried the father alive. ‘The 
King happened then to lie at anchor un- 
der the Isle of Sheepey, and Sir Robert 
swam on his horse to the royal vessel, 
obtained his pardon, and swam back to 
shore on his trusty steed. A witch pre- 
dicted that he would owe his death to 
that horse ; but Sir Robert, who fancied, 
presumptuously, that he was the arbiter 
of bis own-destiny, drew his sword, and 
stabbed his faithful preserver to the 
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heart. Long after, passing by the spot, 
he saw its bones bleaching on the ground : 
smiling with contempt, he gave the skull 
a kick ; the bone wounded his foot, a 
mortification ensued,and caused hisdeath. 


i 


ANECDOTE OF INCLEDON, 


Incledon having once given offence, 
unintentionally, to a very hot-headed 
testy gentleman, the latter insisted on the 
actor's giving him satisfaction : on which 
Incledon immediately began singing 
Black-Eyed Susan ; observing, at the 
conclusion, “* There, Sir, | am sure you 
cannot be dissatisfied at what has given 
general satisfaction ! 

ie 
Prom the New Moathly Magazine. 
QUERIES, 

It is said an ash twig will indicate that 
_ Water isin its vicinity. In what way 
does it do so? and what is the appear- 
ance it assumes ? 

It is asserted that all trees, particularly 
vines, grow best from seeds, but if culti- 
vated from cuttings they die at the same 
time with the parent stock? Is this the 
fact or not ? 

I have heard that treacle is the best 
application for scalds and burns, whether 
the skin is broken or not, and never fails 
to effect a cure. It may be applied on 
rag or paper, or without, and should be 
renewed as it dries. | Having never for- 
tunately had occasion to try its efficacy, 
I cannot speak from my own experience ; 
but simple remedies are frequently of 
greatservice. Though this has probably 
been long known, I will not apologise 
for mentioning it. Iam, your constant 


reader. B. S. L. 


onnieguinendis 
YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

Sir---] have frequently perused Y oung’s 

“ Night Thoughts” with pleasure, and I 

trust with improvement. One passage 

in this celebrated poem has always ap- 

peared to me to be inexplicable : I have 

often solicited an explanation of a learn- 
ed friend, but never received any. 

It is as follows— 
** Our nature such---ill choice ensures ill fate; 


And hell liad been, though there had been no 
God.” Nigar 9th. 


If any of your ingenious Correspon- 


Poet’s express meaning, J shall esteem it 
a particular favour. Joun Wess. 
Havershill, March 11, 1818. 
uciiiniiaaine 
From the Literary Panorama, April, 1818. 
ANIMAL FLOWER. 


The inhabitants of St. Lucia have dis- 
covered a most singular plant. In a 
cavern of that isle, near the sea, 1s a large 
bason, from twelve to fifteen feet deep, 
the water of which is very brackish, and 
the bottom composed of rocks. From 
these, at all times, proceed certain sub- 
stances, which present, at first sight, beau- 
tiful flowers, of a bright shining colour, 
and pretty nearly resembling our mari- 
golds—only that their tint is more live- 
ly. These seeming flowers, on the ap- 
proach of a hand or instrument, retire, 
like a snail, out of sight. On examining 
their substance closely, there appear, in 
the middle of the disk, four brown fila- 
ments, resembling spiders’ legs, which 
move round a kind of petals with a pret- 
ty brisk and spontaneous motion. These 
legs have pincers to seize their prey ; 
and, upon seizing it, the yellow petals 
close, so that it cannot escape. Under 
this exterior of a flower is a brown stalk, 
of the bigness of a raven’s quill, and 
which appears to be the body of some 
animal. Itis probable that this strange 
creature lives on the spawn of fish, and 
the marine insects thrown by the sea into 
the bason. 

It appears to be of the Polypus kind ; 
whoever has examined the Polypi of our 
ponds, and other fresh waters, will recol- 
lect the same actions, the same disposi- 
tions, and much of the same form, 
though on a much smaller scale of di- 


mensions, 
——— — 
From the Gentleman’s Magazine, March, 1818. 


BANNS OF MARRIAGE. 

A Deacon, having been called upon 
to solemnize the marriage between a 
couple whose banns had been published 
full two years before, at first hesitated, 
under the supposition, that in such a case 
there might be some restriction ; but, 
finding none, either in the Canons or 
Rubrick, complied with the request,— 
He asks, “ Does no length of time, or 
circumstance, such as the parties having 
in the interim resided out of the parish, 


deats will indulge me with the reverend nullify banns once published ?” 


es 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PORTRAITS. 


- ie 
From the New Monthly Magazine, April 1818. 


JACQUES LOUIS DAVID. 


fm mcs eminent painter, whom public 
-® opinion has placed atthe head of 
the present French school, has reflected 
not less disgrace upon his name by his 
political sentiments and conduct, than 
credit by his professional talents. Ip 
1792 he was an elector of Paris, after- 
wards a deputy to the National Con- 
vention, and a member of the Commit- 
tee of Public Safety ; and during the 
reign of terror one of the warmest friends 
of Robespierre. He voted for the death 
of Louis XVI. without appeal or delay. 
On the 25th of September, 1790, he 
presented to the National Assembly a 
picture representing the king entering 
that assembly on the 4th of February. 
He also began a large picture represent- 
ing the taking of the oath in the tennis- 
court in 1780; from the wisdows of 
the edifice was seen the palace of Ver- 
sailles, covered with clouds, whence is- 
sued prophetic lightnings, ‘This pic- 
ture was never finished. 

On the 28th of March, 1793, M. 
David presented to the National Con- 
vention a picture of Michel Lepelletier 
upon his death bed. ‘The bloody wea- 
pon was still upon his wound and pier- 
ced through a paper, upon which were 
inscribed these words: I vole for the 
death of the tyrant. “ Citizens,” cried 
David, addressing the assembly, and at 
the same time drawing a curtain which 
was hung before the picture, “ each of 
us is responsible to our country for the 
talents which Nature has bestowed on 
him ; if the form be different, the end 
ought to be the same with all. The 
genuine patriot ought eagerly to seize all 
possible means of enlightening bis. fel- 
low-citizena, and of incessantly exhibit- 
ing to their view the sublime traits of 
heroism and virtue. Such is the object 
at which I have aimed, in the homage 
that I offer at this moment to the Con- 
vention, of a picture representing Michel 
basely assassinated for having voted for 
the death of the tyrant, Occasions are 
Hever wanting to great souls: if ever, 


for example, an ambitious man were to 
talk to you of a dictator, a tribute, a di- 
rector, or were to attempt to usurp the 
least portion of the sovereignty of the 
people, or if a coward were to propose 
a king to you—fight or die, like Michel 
Lepelletiet, rather than consent to it.” 

David was intimately connected with 
Marat, and was one of his habitual as 
sociates: he himself proclaimed this in- 
timacy before the Convention, when one 
Guillerauld came, at the head of a depu- 
tation of the section of the Posts, to de- 
mand vengeance for the death of that 
monster. ‘ Where art thou, David 2” 
exclaimed the spokesman of the section ; 
‘thou hast transmitted to posterity the 
image of Lepelletier dying for his coun- 
try ; thou hast yet another picture to 
paint !’—* And I will paint it !”—cried 
David from his place. When Guille- 
rauld had finished, David, with tears in 
his eyes, said that his friend had long 
been afflicted with a kind of leprosy, 
produced by the agitation of bis blood. 
“ T was almost always with him,” ad- 
ded he; ‘ but unfortunately it was de- 
creed that I should be absent when he 
received the fatal blow.” Heafterwards 
claimed the honours of the Pantheoa 
for Marat. ‘“ Citizens,” said he, * the 
people demanded back their friend ; their’ 
lamentations provoked my art; they de- 
sired to behold again the features of their 
faithful friend. David, cried they, seize 
thy pencil, revenge our friend, revenge 
Marat ; let his vanquished enemies once 
more turn pale on beholding his disfig- 
ured visage. Hasten hither all—the 
mether, the widow, orphan, the oppres- 
sed soldier—all ye whom he has defend- 
ed at the peril of his life, approach and 
contemplate your friend. And _ thou, 
Marat, from the recesses of the tomh, 
thine ashes will rejoice; thou wilt no 
longer regret thy mortal remains !” 

The picture which he painted in con- 
sequence was of large dimensions. He 
represented Marat, at the moment of 


being stabbed with a dagger, in the bath, 
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and the blood streaming from his wound. 
The portrait was a horrible likeness ; and 
perhaps in regard to resemblance one of 
the master-pieces of this painter, who, in 
the opinion of connoisseurs, 1s far less 
skilful in this than in the other depart- 
ments of art. ‘This portrait was exhib- 
ited for some days, beside that of Lepel- 
letier, in the court-yard of the Louvre, 
where two altars were erected before 
them. Both were afterwards removed 
to the hall in which the Convention met, 
where that of Marat continued till his 
remains were turned out of the Panthe- 
on. What afterwards became of it is 
not known, 

In January, 1794, David was presi- 
dent of the Convention. On the 9th 
Thermidor, at the moment of Robe- 
spierre’s defeat by the Convention, the 
painter turned towards the deputy for 
Arras, and, in allusion to the death of 
Socrates, the subject of one of his finest 
pieces, declared that “ he would drink 
the hemlock with him.” This attach- 
ment to Robespierre exasperated all the 
enemies of the tyrant against David ; 
they caused him to be immediately ar- 
rested and conveyed to the prison of the 
Luxembourg, which was full of prison- 
ers, almost all of whom were royalists.— 
When David, the painter, was announ- 
ced, there was heard a murmur of disap- 
probation, by which he was much mor- 
tified. “I see clearly,” said he, “ by 
the manner in which F am dl is | that 
there are no republicans here.” He was 
answered by shouts of laughter and sar- 
castic observations which so affected him, 
that he chose rather to be shut up ina 
room by himself, than to have the liber- 
ty of walking in the galleries and corri- 
dors with the other prisoners, who were 
disposed to torment in all possible ways. 
He applied to be kept under arrest at his 
own house, that he might finish a picture 
on which he was engaged. His pupiis, 
supported by Chenier and Bailleul, pro- 
cured his liberation by virtue of a decree 
of the 27ta December, purporting that 
there was no occasion to investigate his 
conduct, 
the Ist Prairial (May 20, 1795) he was 
comprehended in a decree of accusation 
as a terrorist, and again confined in the 
Luxembourg. «Here be remained till 
the 2ist of August; when he obtained 


Biographical Portraits.—David, the Painter. 


But after the insurrection of 


permission to remain in his own house , 
under a guard, which he did till the am- - 


nesty of the 4th Brumaire. 


As a member of the Committee of 


Public Safety, David has been charged 
with the greatest cruelties. It was in 
this quality that, some days before the 
trial of the queen, he was commissioned 
to repair to the prison of the Temple, 
and to extort, either by artifice or threats, 
declarations not less odious than false, 
from the children of that unfortunate 
princess. Mercier relates, in his Now- 
veuu Paris, that he one day exclaimed 
to his section: “* You might fire with 
grape upon the artists and not be afraid 
of killing a single patriot.” 

Though a great painter, David is a 
man of very little information or native 
genius. A tumour upon the cheek 
gives him a frightful look and affects his 
speech. 

His equestrian portrait of Buonaparte, 
painted tor the Hotel des Invalides, is 
beneath his reputation. ‘The execution 
of his pictures is remarkably pure ; his 
colours are skilfully distributed, and the 
mechanical part of the art is seiihed by 
him to the highest degree of perfection 
but the composition is heavy or gigantic, 


and the spectator feels that cold correct-: 


ness is obtained at the expense of ge- 
nius. 

The innovation which he ventured to 
make, by exhibiting at his house foi 
money his picture of the Sabines, drew 
upon him the charge of avarice. 
exhibition, which was opened in 1800, 
jasted five years. It was on occasion of 
this picture, which is the more pleasing 
as the composition is more elegant than 
in many of his productions, that he 
sought to justify the nudity of his heroes, 
Tatius and Romulus, by alleging, that 
Achilles at the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
Perseus before Andromeda, and even 
Hippolytus in the presence of Phaedra, 
are naked inthe antique. In his picture 
of ‘Thermopyle, exhibited in hke man- 
ner in his painting-room in 1814 and 

815, the nudity of the figures is ren- 
dered still more striking by more vigor- 
ous colouring ; and yet females were 
seen sitting whole hours before this pic- 
ture, with their eyes fixed on the hand- 
some Leonidas and the young Spartans 
completely naked ! 
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David has often been heard to inveigh 
against Rubens, and to declare that the 
flesh of that painter was putrid flesh. 
Most of his disciples have imbibed the 
same notion ; but it is very certain that 
the flesh in his figures may be charged 
with the contrary defect. Nevertheless, 
it cannot be denied that David is now 
the first painter of the French school ; 
and this consideration has often con- 
tributed to obtain pardon for his politic- 
al conduct. 

Tn 1804 he was directed to make a 
drawing of the coronation of Buona- 
parte, and paid a visit to Pope Pius VII. 
for that purpose: he afterwards execut- 
ed a picture of it upon a very extensive 
scale. These formances procured 
him the title of first painter to the em- 
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peror. In 1809, with a view to merit 
the favours heaped upon him by the im- 
perial government, he painted the dis- 
tribution of the eagles in the Champ 
de Mars. On the re-appearance of 
Buonaparte in 1815, David was ap- 
pointed commandant of the Legion of 
Honour, of which he had long been an 
officer, Napoleon went in person to 
visit him in his painting-room, and there 
conversed with him in the most familiar 
manner. On the return of the King, 
the law against regicides obliged David 
to expatriate himself, and he proceeded 
through Switzerland to Italy. He ceas- 
ed at the same time to be a member of 
the Institute, to which he had belonged 
ever since its establishment. Generals 
Jeanin and Meunier are his sons-in-law. 
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TIME’S TELESCOPE, ror JUNE. 


EE 


From Time’s Telescope, May 1818. 


TT IS month is clothed by Peacham 
(p. 419) ‘in a mantle of dark 
grasse green, upon his head a garland of 
bents, king-cups, and maidens’ hair; in 
his left hand an angle [eagle ?] in his 
right, the sign Cancer ; upon his arm, a 
basket of the fruits of his season.’ The 
Saxons called June ‘ weyd-monat, be- 
cause their beasts did then weyd in the 
meddowes, that is to say, goe to feed 
there, and hereof a meddow is also in 
the Teutonicke called a weyd ; and of 
weyd we yet retaine our word wade, 
which we understand of going thorow 
watry places, such as meddowes are 
wont to be.’ (Verstegan, p. 61.) 


O June! prime season of the annual round, 

Thy gifts with rich variety abound ; 

Though hot thy suns—thy luscious fruits mature ; 
Though loud thy thunders—coolness they procure ; 
Pleasing thy twilight to the studious muse, 

Thy evening coolness, and thy morning dews, 


NICOMEDE, JUNE I, 
Nicomede was a pupil of St. Peter, 
and was diseovered to be a Christian by 
his burying Felicula, a martyr, in a very 
honourable manner. 


CAROLINE SYMMONS DIED, &T. 14. 
JUNE 1, 1803. 


This amiable young lady, when she 
was only eleven years old, displayed an 
astonishing brilliancy of invention and 
harmony of numbers, and may be fairly 
classed among the prodigies of early ge- 
nius. The following beautiful lines al- 
most prophetic of her own melancholy 
fate, were written in her eleventh year : 


ON A BLIGHTED ROSE-BUD. 


Scarce had thy velvet lips imbibed the dew, 
And nature hailed the infant queen of May ; 
Scarce saw the opening bloom the sun’s broad ray, 

And to the air its tender fragrance threw ; 


When the north-wind enamoured of thee grew, 
And by his cold rude kiss thy charms decay : 
Now drops thy head, now fades thy blushing hue, 

No more the queen of flowers, no longer gay. 


So blooms a maid, her guardian’s health and joy ; 
Her mind arrayed in innocency’s vest, 

When suddeniy, impatient to destroy, 
Death clasps her vigour to hig iron breast. 

She fades : the parent, sister, friend deplore 

The charms and budding virtues now no more, 


SAINT BONIFACE, JUNE 5. 
Boniface was a Saxon presbyter, born 


He was beaten to in England, and at first called Wiofrid. 


death with leaden plummets, on account He was sent as a missionary by Pope 
of his religion, in the reign of Domitian. Gregory II. into Germany, where he 


2B ATuENeum. Vol. 3. 
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194 Obscure Ceremonies, 


made so many converts, that he was dis- 
tinguished by the title of the Germun 


Apostle. 
Mentz in the year 145. Boniface was 


one of the first priests of his day, and was 
also a great admirer of the Venerable 
Bede. He was murdered in a barbarous 
manner by the populace near Utrecht, 
while preaching the Christian religion. 


ST. BARNABAS, JUNE 11. 


Our saint’s proper name was Joses ; 
he was descended of the tribe of Levi, 
and born at Cyprus. His parents being 
rich, had him educated at Jerusalem, 
under the care of Gamaliel, a learned 
Jew; and, after his conversion, he 
preached the Gospel with Paul, in vari- 
ous countries, for fourteen years. Bar- 
nabas suffered martyrdom at Salamis, in 
his native island;—being shut up all 
night in the synagogue by some Jews, 
he was, the next morning, cruelly tor- 
tured, and afterwards stoned to death. 
The Epistle which he wrote is consider- 
ed genuine, though not admitted into the 
canon of the church. In the abbey 
churchyard at Glastonbury, there was 
formerly a miraculous walnut-tree, which 
never budded till St. Barnahas’s day ; 
this curiosity was much sought after by 
Queen Anne, King James, and many of 
the nobility. A walnut tree ef the com- 
mon sort now occupies its place. 


SAINT ALBAN, JUNE 17. 


St. Alban, the first Christian martyr 
in this island, suffered in 303. He was 
converted to Christianity by Amphialus, 
a priest at Caerleon in Monmouthshire, 
who, flying froin persecution, was hospi- 
tably entertained by St. Alban, at Veru- 
lam, in Hertfordshire, now ca!led, from 
him, St. Albans. Amphialus being 
closely pursued, made his escape, dres- 
sed in St. Alban’s clothes. This, how- 
ever, being soon discovered, exposed St. 
Alban to the fury of the Pagans; and 
our saint refusing to perform the sacri- 
fice to their gods, was first miserably 
tortured, and then put to death. 


BATTLE OF MORAT, JUNE 22, 1476. 


Not far from Morat, a considerable 
town of Switzerland, a celebrated battle 


[vou 3 


Saints’ Days, &c. 


On the high road, there was formerly a 
chapel filled with the bones of the Bur- 


He was created Bishop of gundian soldiers, who were slain at the 


siege of the town and in the battle. Lord 
Byron, who visited this spot in 1816, 


observes, ‘ The chapel is destroyed, and 


the pyramid of bones diminished to a 
small number by the Burgundian legion 
in the service of France, who anxiously 
effaced this record of their ancestors’ less 
successful invasions. A few still remain, 
notwithstanding the pains taken by the 
Burgundians forages (all who passed that 
way removing a bone to their own coun- 
try), and the less justifiable larcenies of 
the Swiss postillions, who carry them off 
to sell for knife-handles, a purpose for 
which the whiteness imbibed by the 
bleaching of years had rendered them in 
great request. Of these relics I ventured 
to bring away as much as may have made 
the quarter of a hero; for which the sole 
excuse is, that, if [ had not, the next 
passer-by might have perverted them to 
worse uses than the careful preservation 
which I intend for them.’ 


SAINT JOHN THB BAPTIST, AND MIDSUM- 
MER DAY, JUNE 24, 


The nativity of St. John the Baptist 
is celebrated by the Christian church on 
this day, because he was the Forerunner 
of our Lord, and, by preaching the 
doctrine of repentance, prepared the way 
for the Gospel. His birth was foretold 
by an angel ; and his peculiar office of 
Harbinger of Christ was predicted by 
the prophets. He passed an ascetic life, 
and, until the time of his preaching, re- 
tired into a wilderness, subsisting upon 
locusts and wild honey ; his apparel was 
suitable to his hermitical life, being only 
a rough garment of camel’s hair, tied 
with a leathern girdle. He was imprison- 
ed by Herod for preaching against his 
marriage with his brother’s wife, and 
was afterwards beheaded by the arts of 
that enraged woman. This festival is first 
noticed by Maximus ‘T'auricensis, who 
lived about the year 400. 

On the eve of St. John the Baptist, 
commonly called Midsummer Eve (ob- 
serves Mr. Bourne), it is usual in most 
country places, and also here and there 


was fought, in which the heroic Swiss in towns and cities, for both old and 
nearly destroyed the entire army of young to meet together, and be merry o- 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, ver a large fire, which is made in the 
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open street. Over this they frequently 
leap and play at various games, such as 
running, wrestling, dancing, &c. But this 
is generally the exercise of the younger 


sort; as the old ones, for the most part p 


sit down as spectators, and enjoy them- 
selves over their bottle. And thus they 
spend thetime till midnight, and some- 
times till cock-crow. 

Stow, in hie Survey of London, tells 
us ‘that on the Vigil of St. John Bap- 
tist every man’s door being shadowed 
with green birch, long fennel, St. John’s 
wort, orpin, white lilies, and such like, 
garnished upon with garlands of beauti- 
ful flowers, had also lamps of glass, with 
oil burning in them all the night: some 
hung out branches of iron, curiously 
wrought, containing hundreds of lamps 
lighted at once.’ He mentions also the 
bone-fires in the streets, every man be- 
stowing wood or labour towards them. 

Some Midsummer-eve rites are thus 
noticed by Gay, in his Fourth Pastoral: 


At eve last Midsummer no sleep I sought 

But to the field a bag of hemp-seed brought : 

I scattered round the seed on every side, 

And three times, in a trembling accent, cried ;-— 
* This hemp-seed with my virgin hand I sow, 
Who shall my true love be, the crop shall mow.’ 

J strait looked back, and, ifmy eyes speak truth, 
Withhis keen seythe behind me came the youth. 


In the Connoisseur, No. 56, other eu- 
rious ceremonies are noticed. ‘ I and m 
two sisters tried the dumb-cake together: 
you must know, two must make it, two 
bake it, two break it, and the third put 
it under each of their pillows, (but you 
must not speak a word all the time,) and 
then you will dream of the man you are 
to have. This we did: and to be sure I 
did nothing all night but dream of Mr. 
Blossom. I likewise stuck up two Mid- 
summer Men, one for myself, and one 
for him. Now, if his had died away, we 
should never have come together, but I 
assure you his blowed and turned to 
mine. Our maid Betty tells me, that 
if I go backwards, without speaking a 
word, into the garden upon Midsummer 
Eve, and gather a rose, and keep it in a 
clean sheet of paper, without looking at 
it till Christmas Day, it will be as 
fresh as in June; and if I then stick it 
in my bosom, he that is to be my hus- 
band will come and take it out.’ Grose 
observes ‘any unmarried woman fast- 
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ing on Midsummer Eve, and at midnight 
laying a clean cloth, with bread, cheese, 
and ale, and sitting down as if going to 
eat, the street door being left open, the 
erson whom she is afterwards to marry 
will come into the room and drink to her 
by bowing ; and after filling the glass 
will leave it on the table, and, making 


another bow retire.’ 

The subsequent extraet from the an- 
tient Calender of the Romish church, 
will show the ceremonies observed at 
Rome on the eve and day of St. John 
the Baptist :— 


‘93. The Vigil of the Nativity of John the 
Baptist. 

Spices are given at Vespers. 

ires are lighted up. 

A girl with a little drum that proclaims the 
garland. 

Boys are dressed in girls’ clothes. 

Carols to the liberal ; Imprecations against the 
avaritious. 

Waters are swum in during the night, and are 
brought in vessels that hang for purposes 
of divination. 

Fern in great estimation with the vulgar, on 
account of its seed. 

Herbs of different kinds are sought, with ma- 


ny ceremonies. 
Girls Thistle is gathered, and an hundred cros- 


ses by the same.’ 
‘94. The nativity of John the Baptist. Dew 


and new Leaves in estimation. 
The vulgar Solstice.’ 
According to Grose, any person fast- 
ing on Midsummer Eve, and sitting in 
the church porch, will, at midnight, see 


Y spirits of the persons of that parish who 


will die that year, come and knock at the 
church door, in the order and succession 
in which they will die. One of these 
watchers (there being several in compa- 
ny) fell into a sound sleep so that he 
could not be waked. While in this state, 
his ghost, or spirit, was seen by the rest 
of his companions knocking at the church 
door. This circumstance is noticed in the- 
elegant poem of the ‘ Cottage Girl.’ 

Now to relieve her growing fear, 

That feels the haunted moment near 

When ghosts in chains the churchyard walk, 

She tries to steal the time by talk. 

But hark! the church-clock swings around, 

With a dead pause, each sullen sound, 

And tells the midnight hor is come, 

That wraps the groves in spectred gloom ! 


On the subject of gathering the Rose 
on Midsummer Eve, we have also the 


following lines: 


The Moss-rose that, at fa}l of dew, 
Ere Eve its duskier curtain drew) 
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196 Plagiarisms of Lord Byren. 


Was freshly gathered from its stem, 
She values as the ruby gem ; 
And, guarded from the piercing air, 
With all an anxious lover’s care 
_ She bids it, for her shepherd’s sake, 
| Await the new-year’s frolic wake— 
When, faded, in its altered hue 
She reads—the rustic is untrue! 
But, ifit leaves the crimson paint, 
Her sick’ning hopes no longer faint ; 
The Rose upon her bosom worn, 
She meets him at the peep of morn. 


With these on the sowing of hemp: 


To issue from beneath the thatch, 

With trembling hand she lifts the latch, 
And steps, as creaks the feeble door, 
With cautious feet, the threshold o’er ; 
Lest, stumbling on the horseshoe dim, 
Dire spells unsinew ev’ry limb. 

Lo! shuddering at the solemn deed, 

She seatters round the magic seed, 

And thrice repeats, * The seed I sow, 

My true-love’s scythe the crop shall mow. 
Straight, as her frame fresh horrors freeze, 
Her true-love with his scythe she sees. 





[ vou. 3 


And next, she seeks the yew-tre¢ shade, 
Where he who died for love is laid ; 
There binds upon the verdant sod 

By many a moonlight fairy trod, 

The cowslip and the lily-wreath 

She wove her hawthorn hedge beneath : 
And whispering, ‘ Ah! may Colin prove 
As constant as thou wast to love! 

Kisses, with palelip full of dread, 

The turf that hides his clay-cold head ! 


SAINT PETER, JUNE 29. 


Peter’s original name, Simon, was not 
abolished by Christ, but that of Cephas 
was added to it, which in Syriac, the 
vulgar language of the Jews, signifies a 
stone or rock ; hence the Greek Mérpos, 
and our Peter. ‘The apostle’s father was 
Jonah, probably a fisherman of Bethsai- 
da. His brother Andrew, being first 
converted, was said to be an instrument 
of Peter’s conversion, John i. 40, 41. 








—— 





PLAGIARISMS OF LORD BYRON. 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine, March, 1818. 


Mr. Ursan, 
HE writings of Lord Byron have 
obtained for their author a pre- 


eminence of reputation, the justice of 


Where once again the spangled show 


Descends to meet our eyes below.” 
Night-piece on Death 


At the beginning of Canto II. is this 


which not even the jealousy of rival reflection: 


bards has presumed to question. Re- 
viewers of different parties, so often 
biassed, in other cases, by political 
opinion, have all conspired to eulogize 
him as the first of living Poets. In his 
works, however, (generally the produc- 
tions of haste) several plagiarism may 
found, of which, no doubt, the author 
was unconscious—but what person in 
these modern days can say any thing 
which was never said before? To 
point out all that he has borrowed from 
others, in his various writings, would be 
difficult and tedious; let us examine 
Lara, one of his most nervous pieces. 

The following description ia Canto 
I. line 155: 

“It was the night, and Lara’s glassy stream 
The stars are studding,each with imag’d beam : 
So calui, the waters scarcely seem to stray, 
And yet they glide like happiness away ; 
Reflecting far and fairy-like from high 
The immortal lights that live along the sky ;” 
was probably suggested by these lines 
of Parnell : 
“ How deep yon azure dyes the sky ! 

Where orbs of gold unnumber'd lie ; 


The slumbering breeze forgets to breathe, 
The lake is smooth and clear beneath, 


“ Man has another day to swell the past, 

And lead him near to little but his last ; 

But mighty Nature bounds us from her birth, 
The sun is im the heavens, and life on earth ; 
Flowers in the valley, splendour in the beam, 
Health on the gale, and freshness in the stream, 
Immortal man! behold her glories shine, 

And cry exultingly, “ they are thine !” 

Gaze on, while yet thy gladden’d eye may see, 
A morrow comes when they are net for thee ; 
And grieve what may above thy senseless bier, 
Nor earth nor sky will yield a single tear : 

Nor cloud shall gather more, nor leaf shall fall, 
Nor gale breathe forth one sigh for thee, for all.” 


In one of Pope’s Letters to Steele is 
the same train of thoughtas in the above 
passage. He says, 


“¢ When I reflect whatan inconsiderate lit- 
tle atom every single man is, with respect to 
the whole creation, methinks ’tisa shame to 
be concerned at the removal of such a trivial 
animalasIlam. The morning after my exit, 
the sun will rise as bright as ever, the flowers 
smell as sweet, the plants spring as green, the 
world will proceed in its old course,” &c, 

Pope's Works, vol. VIII. 


In Canto II. line 714, this passage : 


“ He bled, and fell; but not with deadly wound, 
Stretch’d by a dextrous sleight along the ground. 
“ Demand thy life!” He answer’d not; and then 
From that red floor he ne’er had risen again, 

For Lara’s brow upon the moment grew 
Almost to blackness in its demon hue : 
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And fiercer shook his angry falchion now, 

‘Than when his foe’s was levell’d at his brow ;” 

bears so strong a resemblance to the 
following, in ** The Mysteries of Udol- 
pho,” that the one must have been sug- 
gested by the other : 


«* The Count then fell back into the arms of 
his servant, while Montoni. held his sword over 
him, and bade him ask his life . . . his complex- 
ion changed almost to blackness as he gazed 

upon bis fallen adversary.” ' 


In Canto II. line 1015, is this coup- 
let : 


** Cheers Lara’s voice, and waves or strikes his steel, 
Inspiring hope, himself had eeas’d to feel ;” 
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which is translated from Voltaire : 
* Tl s’excite, il s*empresse, i] inspire aux soldats 
Cet espoir genereux que lui meme i! n’a pas. 
Henriade, chap. viii. 
The similarity between the deaths of 
Marmion and Lara is so striking, that it 
is pfobable if Scott had never described 
the one, Lord Byron would never have 
given us the other as it now stands: 
each is surely a masterpiece, marked by 
the characteristic genius of the respective 
poets. A. Dyce. 





From the Literary Gazette, April 1818. 


A REMARKABLE DISCOVERY OF A MUR- 
DER. 

HE murderer of Mr. Martin, re- 
ceiver of taxes at Bilgny, says a 
letter from Bar-sur- Aube, was discover- 
ed a few days ago in the most singular 
manner, and arrested. ‘The crime was 
committed on the 9th of February on 
the high road, at one o'clock in the af- 
ternoon. The shot entered Mr. Martin’s 
heart, and he fell down dead. He was 
returning from collecting, and had only 
130 francs about him, of which he was 
robbed, as well as of his watch, anda 
ring. The charge of the gun was ram- 
med down with a written paper. 
had been carefully taken up, and carried 
away with the body. The writing was 
still legible. On this piece of paper there 
were expressions which are used in glass 


manufacteries, and a date of near 15 & 


years back, Upon this singular indica- 
tion, the Judge went to the owner of the 
glass manufactory at Bilgny, examined 
his books, and succeeded in finding an 
article relative to the delivery of some 
glass of which the paper in question 
was the bill of parcels. The suspicion 
immediately fell on the son-in-law of 
this individual ; the latter had been out 
of the country for ten years. Order was 
given to arrest the person suspected. 
When the officers came to him, he was 
on his knees, praying. In his fright he 
confessed the deed on the spot, and even 
shewed where the watch and ring were, 
which were indeed found under the 
thatch of his house. 


VARIETIES. 


This P 
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From the Monthly Magazine, April 1818, 
NEW WORKS. 


A Narrative of an Expedition to explore the 
River Zaire, very called Congo, in South 
rae in 1816, under the direction of Capt. J. 

. Tuckey, R.N.; to which is added, the 
Journal of Professor Smith, &c. &c. This ex- 
pedition set out under the mest favourable 
auspices; and was provided by the British 
government with every thing which was sup- 
posed to be necessary for exploring the re- 
gions through which the Congo flows, The 
principal object was to trace, if possible, this 
riverto its source; conjecture, as well as a 
variety of ingenious deductions, having excited 
the belief, that this and the Niger, whieh takes 
its rise on the northern declivity of the Kong 
mountains, and flows to the east towards the 
centre of Africa, are the same stream. 
Although the deaths of Capt. Tuckey, Pro- 
fessor Smith, and almost all the other seientific 
ersons attached to the expedition,---owing, 
it shouldseem, to extreme bodily fatigue, in a 
wild and inhospitable country ,---put an end to 
it; yet we think it very manifest, that the ex- 
pedition itself, and the information which 
Capt. Tuckey’s Narrative, and Professor 
Smith’s Journal, convey to us, will be of 
reat importance to our future researches in 
that hitherto imperfectly-known region. That 
the Congo and the Niger are the same stream, 
we are not prepared to say: but Capt, Tackey’s 
Narrative, as far as it goes, strengthens the 
opinion,---he having ascended the Congo to 
the extent of 180 miles. The geological strata 
of this partion of Africa, appear to resemble 
those ef South America, and add te the pre- 
bability that these two continents were prime- 
vally connected. Upon the whole, we can- 
sider this volume as affording a valuable addi- 
tion to geographical knowledge. 

NOVELS. 

Benignity, or the Ways of Happiness: a 
serious novel, selected (with additional con- 
versations) from the works of Henry Brooke, 
ay by a Lady. | 

crets inevery Mansion, or the Surgeon’s 
Memorandum Book; by Anne of Swansea. 

The Steyne; a satirical novel. 3 vols, 

The Maid of Killarney, or Albion and 
Flora: a modern tale, in which are inter- 
woven some cursory remarks on religion &c. 

Woman, or Minor Maxims; asketch. 2 vols, 
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Original Poetry. 











POETRY. 


ae 


From Blaakwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
ELEGY, 
BY J. HOGG, THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


| ce was thy blossom, tender flower, 

That opened like the rose in May, 

Though nursed beneath the chilly shower 
Of fell regret for love’s decay ; 


How oft thy mother heaved the sigh 
O’er wreaths of honour early shorn, 

Before thy sweet and guiltless eye 
Had opened on the dawn of morn. 


How oft above thy lowly bed, 

When all in silence slumbered low, 
The fond and filial tear was shed, 

Thou child of love, of shame and woe ! 


Her wronged but gentle bosom burned 
With joy thy opening bloom to see, 
‘Phe only breast that o’er thee yearned, 
The only heart that cared for thee. 


Oft her young eye, with tear-drops bright, 
Pleaded with Heaven for her sweet child, 
When faded dreams of past delight 
O’er recollection wandered wild. 


Fair was thy blossom, bonny flower, 
Fair as the softest wreath of spring, 

When late I saw thee seek the bower 
In peace thy morning hymn to sing ! 


Thy little feet across the lawn 

Scarce from the primrose pressed the dew, 
I thought the Spirit of the dawn 

Before me to the greenwood flew. 


Even then the shaft was on the wing, 
Thy spotless soul from earth to sever ; 
A tear of pity wet the string 
That twang’d and sealed thy doom forever. 


I saw thee late the emblem fair 
Of beauty, innocence and truth, 
Start tiptoe on the verge of air, 
*Twixt childhood and unstable youth : 


But now I see thee stretched at rest, 
To break that rest shall wake no morrow ; 
Pale as the grave-flower on thy breast ! 
Poor child of love, of shame and sorrow. 


~— thy long sleep be sound and sweet, 
iy visions fraught with bliss to be ; 

And long the daisy, emhlem meet, 

Shall shed its earliest tear o’er thee. 





From the Gentleman’s Magazine, March, 1818. 
SONNET, 
In Spring.---To the Muse: 
By Epwarp, Lord Tuurtow. 


AUGHTER of Jove, encircled by the 
Hours, 
The warbling Spring comes dancing from 
the gate 
Of Heaven, and, ripe in majesty and state, 
Pours from her golden ewer the purpling 
flowers 
On mead, on mountain, on the hallowed marge 
Of sacred rivers; and the Mermaid chants 
The seas into acalm: and the wood-haunts 
Of coy Diana echo all at large 


With the smooth songs of Philomel: awake, 
Daughter of Heaven,and blameless Memory, 
Put on thy flowery sandals, and uptake 

Thy golden rod, beloved of the sky ! 

And with a tongue, like vernal thunder,make 
Virtue, the heir of Immortality ! 
Brussels, March, 1818. 


a 
From the European Magazine, March 1813, 
THE ELFIN ARROW.* 
FOUND ON THE COAST OF MALTA. 
[By the author of Legends of Lampidosa, &c.] 


LEDGE of my own far-distant land, 
Forgotten on this lonely strand, 
In abject wretchedness how near 
Art thou to him who views thee here ! 
Like thee on Scotia’s wilds he grew 
A mass of dark and changeful hue, 
Yet haply once by science wrought, 
And once with forms of beauty fraught--- 
Now idly thrown to wet the glaives 
Of felon Turks and christian slaves ! 


Yet could those elves alert and bland, 
That hover in the purple west, 
Bring from one kind consenting hand 
A gift like this---it would be blest 
Beyond whatever fairy wand 
Raised from the gems of Samarcand 
But thus forgetting and forgot, 
To bear an unregarded lot, 
To waste among these rocks away 
As barren and as blank as the y--- 
This, this is wretchedness more base, 
Poor relic !----titan thy resting-place. 


Il! judg’d the dreaming anchorite, 
That man in Eden must be blest ; 
The breath, the spirit of delight, 
Dwelt only in the garden’s guest. 
Else why these summer-bowers among, 
So rich in bloom, and sweets, and song ; 
Or on yon land, where lingers all 
That time has sav’d from glory’s fall, 
Thus fondly turns my soul to dwell 
On one grey roof---one misty dell ? 
Why !---but that life’s own Eden-tree, 
Love, social love! is there for me. 


To watch beneath this dark blue tide 
The thousand lamps of ocean glide ; 
Pillow’d on starry flowers to hear 
The coral-seeker warbling near--- 
These are but pageants that beguile 
Sick fancy back to Albin’sisle ; 

To her blue eyes of swifter light, 
And lips with living coral bright--- 
Can these suffice to soothe a fate 
Thus gaudy, yet thus desolate ? 

O !---dark and fruitless as yon pile 
Of coralline that weeds defiie, 

Is the rich spirit left alone, 

Till crush’d and harden’d into stone ! 


Ye bigot islanders! ye mourn’d 
Your cross by felon Franks profan’d, 
Bat faithful hearts the plunder scorn’d 
While yet the glorious cross remained ; 











* The Cairngorn diamond, or Scotch pebble, is 
sometimes distinguished by this name, being supposed 
to enchant the person at whom it is thrown. 
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And mine — ba your rag spare From the Gentleman's Magazine. 

If hope---one holy hope was there ; * 4% 

it ome had such unearthly wealth” - fii. ALTER Fe sy “hag port Ber Se 
As — have brav’d the bandit’s stealth ! Pld ird.”’ (extracted om Albyn’s An- 
Still, like your saints’ defrauded shrine, thology) is eminently characteristic of the 


It boasts its pledge of life divine, 


; he. nig em 
But it has lost the gem, whose worth bold leader of a Gipsey tribe. It ts quite 


the spirit of the original air, to which itis 


Gave beauty to its place on earth, 


Pledge of my native land, farewell !--- 
Thou art not here, neglected stone ! 
The only exile left to dwell 

Jn baleful solitude unknown ; 

Nor bearest thou alone a trace 

Of love’s sweet fable, Psyche’s face+--- 
Those cherub features that express 
The soul all peace and loveliness : 

A heart as firm as thee shall keep 

The beauteous symbol grav’d as deep, 
And it may break like thee, but never 
Lose the fair image stamp’d for ever. 


i 
From the Literary Gazette, April, 1818. 
NATURE. 


LOVE to set me on some stee 
That overhangs the billowy deep, 
And hear the waters roar ; 
I love to see the big waves fly, 
And swell their bosoms to the sky, 
Then burst upon the shore, 


I love, when seated on its brow, 

To look o’er all the world belew, 
And eye the distant vale; 

From thence to see the waving corn, 

With yellow hae the hills adorn, 
Bow to the rising gale. 


IT love far downward to behold 

The shepherd with his bleating fold, 
And hear the tinkling sound 

Of little bell and shepherd’s lute, 

Wafted on zephyrs soft, now mute, 
Then swell in echoes round. 


I love to range the vallies too, 
And tow’ring hills from thence to view, 
Which rear their heads on high, 
When nought beside around is seen 
But one extended vale between, 
And overhead the sky. 


I love to see, at close of day, 

Spread o’er the hills the sun’s broad ray, 
While rolling down the west: 

When ev’ry cloud in rich attire, 

And half the sky, that seems on fire, 
In purple robes is dress’d. 


I love, when evening veils the day, 

And Luna shines with silver ray, 
Tocast a glance around, 

And see ten thousand worlds of light 

Shine ever new and ever bright 


adapted. 


Dna LD Caird can liltandsing, ~~ 
Blithely dance the hieland fling, 
Drink till the gudeman be blind, 
Fleech till the gudewife be kind ; 
dioop a leglin, clouta pan, 
Or crack a pow wi’ ony man ; 
Tell the news in burgh and plen 
Donald Caird’s come again! 

Donald Caird’s come again ! 

Donald Caird’s come again ! 

Tell the news in burgh and glen 

Donald Caird’s come again! 


Donald Caird can wire a maukin, 

Kens the wiles o’ dun deer staukin 5 

Leisters kipper, makes a shift 

To shoot a moorfow! in the drift ; 

Water-bailitis, rangers, keepers, 

He can wauk when you are sleepers ; 

Not for bountith or reward, 

Dare yemill wi’ Donald Caird! 
Donald Caird, &c. &c. 


Donald Caird can drink a gill 

Fast as hostler-wife can fill, 

Ilka ane that sells gude liquor 

Kens how Donald bends a bicker : 

When he’s fou, he’s stout and saucy, 

Keeps the cantle of the causey ; 

Hieland chief and lowland laird 

Maun gie room to Donald Caird. 
Donald Caird, &c. &c. 


Steek the amrie, lock the kist, 
Else some geer may weel be mist, 
Donald Caird finds orra things 
Where Allan Gregor fund te tings; 
Dunts of kebbeck, taits of woo’, 
Whiles a hen, and whiles a sow, 
Webs or duds frae hedge or yard--~ 
”Ware the widdie Donald Caird ! 
Donald Caird, &c. &c. 


On Donald Caird the doom was stern. 
Craig to tether, legs to airn; 
But Donald Caird, wi’ mickle study, 
Caught the gift to cheat the woodie ; 
Rings of airn, and belts of steel, 
Fell like ice frae hand and heel ! 
Watch the sheep, in fauld and glen, 
Donald Caird’s loose again ! 

Donald Caird, &c. &c. 


—— 
From the European Magazine, 
BENEFICENCE, 
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O’er the vast vault profeund, . 
An Avpress written by request, and recited at 


the Anniversary Festival of the Queen’s Ly- 
ing-in Hospital, celebrated at the City of Lon- 
don Tavern, Thursday, March 12, 181 


O Canaan’s land,---to Israel’s earliest day, 
The Muse this night would wing her 

: backward way, 

Tove from thence to take my flight And ask your tears o’er that sad tomb to flow, 

tar dowoward on the beams of light, Where Jacob mourn’d, and Rackel slept be- 

And reach my native plain, low--- 

Just as the flaming Orb of day Moment of grief,---of horror, and of dread, 

Drives night, and mists, and shades away, His infant living, but its parent dead ! 

And lights the world again. J. 5. A. Cut offin child birth’s hour,and beauty’s bloom, 

t Psyche’s head was engraved on it, The sainted victim to an eaNy tomb !.-- 


I love to let wild fancy stray, 
And walk the spangled Milky Way, 
Up tothe shining height, 
Where thousand thousand burning rays 
Mingled in one eternal blaze, 
And charm the ravish'd sight. 
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| While herfond:husband, wrapt in mute sur- 


prise, 3 
With breast convulsed and wildly gazing eyes, 
Seem’d listening stil] for that departed breath, 
And fain wank. if this indeed be death ?-- 
But pot in ancient years, and tribes alone 
Such woes have. smitten, and such griefs were 
known. 
Death’s sable banner yet remains unfurl’d, 
And pity bleeds where’er his shaft is hurl’d ; 
Who tae, with feeling mind, and friendly 
eart, 
Such tears can view, and not their aid impart? 
Shall creed, or nation, check the generous 


low, 
That fain would pity and relieve such woe ?--- 
That bliss be your’s to whom all gracious 
Heaven, 
The loveliest emblems of its power hath given. 
In that dread moment of o’erwhelming strife, 
When nature struggles with the pangs of life--- 
When — pale sufferer, shrinking from the 
ast, 
Fears every breath she deaws, may be her last. 
Then helpiess, houseless, friendless, doom’d to 
roam, 
Bereft of succour and without a home ! 
Y our pity soothes the heart with anguish wild, 
And saves at once the mother and her child ! 


Ye — of human kind! whose bounties 
ow 

To dry the tears of wretchedness and woe ; 
This is a cause that asks your warmest zeal,--- 
Where each must pity, and where all must feel. 
‘This is a cause where Princes join your train, 
Life’s pulse to quicken, and Life’s fires sustain. 
The cry of sorrow strikes on every ear, 
And differing creeds knew no distinction here. 





[ver 3 


Hebrews and Christians give alike their aid, 
And trust alike in Heaven to be repaid ; 
Proud to unite, where varying faiths agree 
In.one bright galaxy of Charity ! 


Here soft compassion’s flame hath ever shone, ) 


The purest glory of our Monarch’s throne ; 
And the same course a long-lov’d Sire begun, 
Is nobly followed by his duteous Son : 
Here Love’sown roses strew the glowingscene, 
To hail the patronage of England’s Queen ; 
To grace that altar, where with light benign, 
Streams the bright radiance of a royal line : 
Where Pity’s offerings with our incense rise, 
And Mercy’s angel wafts the sacrifice. 
O! then concentrate here with star-like blaze, 
O’er this asylum shed your guardian rays, 
And when on earth life’s latest ties are riven, 
They will but fade in death, to shine in Heaven. 
Scarce are, the tears yet dry which Britain 
she 
O’er the yon pall, that wrapt her Princess 
dead, 
When.a whole nation flung its pleasures by, 
In speechless tribute to her memory. 
O ye ! who loved our Royal Cuarvorte here, 
Whose bitter agony bedew’d her bier--- 
Think on the hour of woe that seal’d herdoom ; 
Think on the cause that snatch’d her to the 
tomb. 
Now let her fate its last sad lesson give,--- 
Still from the grave let her example live. 
Sue soothed the grief which misery bade to 
flow--- 
The widow’s sorrows and the orphan’s woe : 
Prove then your charity, like her’s sincere. 
And give the destitute a refuge here ! 
James THOMSON, 
Private Secretary for Charities to H. R.H. the 
Duke of Kent and Stratheara. 
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; From the London Magazines for April, 1818, 


6 es Lord of the Bright City, a poem; by 


Mrs. Isaacs, the authoress of ‘Tales of 


H. H. Hietman, author of Fazio; will To-day, &c.” hasa new romance in the press. 


shortly appear. 

Mr. Keats will shortly publish, Endymion, 
a poem. 

In the course of the month will be published, 
the Fudge Family in Paris, in aseries of 
letters from Phil. Fudge, esq. Miss Biddy 
Fudge, &c. edited by J. Brown the younger. 

A new novel, entitled, Correction, will be 
published in a few days. 

Llewellyn, or the Vale of Plinlimmon, a 
novel, in three vols. is in the press. 

Mr. Hazurtt’s Lectureson English Poctry, 
delivered at the Surrey Lustitution, will ap- 
pear in a few days. 

Mr. T. YEAT#s will shortly publish, Indian 
Church History, or notices relative to the first 
planting of the 5 in Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and India; compiled chiefly from the Syrian 
Chronicles ; with an accurate account of the 
first Christian missiens to China; with some 
interesting facts, hitherto unknown to the 
historians of ee 

The Brownie of Bodstock, and other tales, 
in prose, by the Ettrick Shepherd, intwo vols. 
duodecimo, will be published next month. 

Wild Roses, a collection of poems on vari- 
ous subjects, by Krrtoe, will speedily be 
published. 

Mr. Bisset, of the Historical Picture 
Gallery at Leamington, has announced for 
publication a novel work, entitled,a Poetical 
Gazetteer of all the priogipal Cities, Bor- 
oughs, and Seaperts, in the United Kingdom. 


Mr. H. C. Jennings announces that he has 
discovered a Method of insulating the Magnettc 
Needle, in such a degree as, under the ordina- 
ry circumstanees, will prevent, and protect 
the Compass from false and dangerous attrac- 
tions, by the designed, or accidental epproach 
of Iron, or substances containing it; a defect 
which has already cost the government and na- 
tion many lives and sbips.---A striking in- 
stance of the uncertainty and imperfection of 
the ordinary compass was exhibited in the loss 
of H. M. S. Apollo and 70 sail of convoy ; and 
if this event were the only one of the kind on 
record, it would be sufficient to convince eve- 
ry person of the vast importance of a method 
which shall effectually preclude the possibility 
of the recurrence of such a disaster. 

A new tragedy, called “the Appeal,” has 
been performed at Edinburgh with very con- 
siderable applause: it is from the pen of Mr. 
Gaur, and is chiefly formed from the story of 
his dramatic poem of “the Witness,” origin- 
ally printed in the Rejected Theatre. The 

rologue was written by Mr. Wilson, author 
of the Isle of Palms, and the epilogue by Mr. 
Walter Scott; the latteris said to be highly 
comic, and turnschiefly on the improvements 
in the Scottish metropolis. 

The Civil History of Rome in the Time of 
Angee by Henry Banxes, esq. M.P. 1s 
in the press. : 

Letters on the West Indies, by James 
Wa ker, ¢3q. late of Berbice, wiliseon appear. 
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